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IN ALASKA’S BIG GAME RETREATS 


J. R. FARRELL 


In the fall a man’s thoughts turn 
naturally to the big outdoors. You can 
remember the big white rant you didn’t 
get last year, and that 70-inch bul: 
moose you just caught a glimpse of as 
he went thru the brush, and the Kadiak 
bear that made the big tracks on the 
river bar, and you get that funny feel- 
ing—I ean’t explain it—but will leave 
it to Outdoor Life readers to under- 
stand what I mean. 

On Sept. 15, 1915, Lee Foster and I 
landed in Knik, Alaska, from a trip in 
the interior, where we had been photo- 
graphing and prospecting. Lee found 
a letter waiting for him, from his 
brother, Mack Foster, stating that he 
and Dick Francis had concluded their 
season’s work placer mining in the Mt. 
Kinley district, and were planning on 
a big hunt as soon as they came out; 
and for us to have the entire equipment 
in readiness for the trip by Sept. 20. 
As that was what Lee and I most de- 
sired, we lost no time in carrying out 
Mack’s plans. 

In due time Mack and Dick Francis 
arrived, accompanied by Frank Saund- 
ers, who was to be one of the party. 

Lee and I had asked a few of our 
friends at Knik if they would care to 
take the trip with us. All gladly con- 
sented to go. Our party now consisted 
of Jim Foster, M. A. Sinclair, W. A. 


Stone, C. W. Jenks and wife, Dick 
Francis, Frank Saunders, Mack and 
Lee Foster and myself. Altho the first 
five named could stay with us only a 
few days, the rest of us planned on a 
six-weeks’ trip. 

The morning of Sept. 20, 1915, found 
all hands aboard our two 23-foot dories 
heading across Knik Arm toward the 
Chugash Mountains, which were to be 
our hunting grounds. We ran into a 
Matanuska wind which soon kicked up 
quite a choppy sea. About this time a 
few of the members got quite pale 
around the gills, while numerous sea- 
gulls hovered close around, but as 
nothing was thrown overboard they 
finally dispersed to seek a more liberal 
crew. 

We landed at the mouth of Peter’s 
Creek, and proceeded to make our 
camp for the night. Next morning all 
were up early, ready for the day’s 
mush up the creek, in spite of the heavy 
rain which had begun falling soon after 
midnight. Six p. m. found us at timber- 
line at the head of Peter’s Creek, all 
soaking wet, and with appetites like 
wolverines. 

A good camp fire was soon going 
and supper on the way. Meanwhile 
Mack, Jim and Dick stretched the tents 
and got up wood, while Jenks, Saund- 


ers and I unrolled blankets and sleep- 
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ing bags. Stone went over the guns, 
drying and oiling them. After eating 
a hearty meal and thoroly drying our 
clothes, we were all ready to retire for 
the night, as the weather was so dis- 
agreeable and we were tired and worn 
out from our day’s travel. We made 
this our permanent camp. 

Before proceeding further with my 
story, I will deseribe our ‘‘arsenal’’: 
Mr. Stone’s gun was a .30 Springfield; 
Dick Francis and Frank Saunders had 
.30 Govt. Winchesters; Lee was armed 
with a .30 Sauer-Mauser; Sinclair had 
a .30-30 Winchester; Mack’s gun was a 
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four at camp went fishing. The little 
mountain trout are very numerous in 
the headwaters of Peter’s Creek. We 
caught a good ‘‘bag’’ and returned to 
camp in less than two hours. About 2 
p. m. Lee and Stonz returned. Stone 
had killed a large ram with a 13-inch 
head. Lee saw a bunch of ewes and 
lambs, but no rams. 

Mack and Sinclair came back to 
camp about 5 p. m., each bringing in a 
nice pair of ram horns. Dick and 
Frank returned empty handed, but re- 
ported seeing several sheep and one 
bear. 
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BEAUTIFUL SCENE 
.280 Ross; Mrs. Jenks had a .32 Special 
and a .30-40 Winchester belonged to 
Mr. Jenks, while Jim Foster and I had 
.35 Remingtons. 

It was still raining the next morning 
(Sept. 22), so Mr. and Mrs. Jenks, Jim 
and I stayed in camp. The rest of the 


‘‘buneh’’ started out for big game. - 


Lee and Stone crossed the ereek and 
went up the right side of the cafion; 
Sinclair and Mack went to the head of 
the creek, while Dick and Frank kept 
on up the left side. 

About 10:30 the cain ceased, so we 


ON EAGLE RIVER. OUR 





CAMP IS ON RIGHT IN TIMBER. 

After a good hot supper of mutton 
chops and fried potatoes, we were 
ready to turn in for the night. 

Early on the 23d all were eager for 
the days’ hunt. Mr. and Mrs. Jenks 
went up the right fork of the cafion. 
Mack and Sinclair hunted on Sheep 
Mountain. This is a lone peak 8,000 
feet high, which separates the cafion 
into two forks. Dick and Frank went 
back on the left side, while Stone, Lee, 
Jim and I turned down into the timber 
to look for moose. We struck fresh 
moose sign very quickly after getting 
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JUST THE PLACE TO GET THE BIG ONES IN PETER’S CREEK 


into the alders. Lee and I hunted to- 


gether, and Jim and Stone paired off. 

About 9 a. m. I spotted a moose just 
at alder line, crossing a small opening. 
Lee put the glasses on it and said it 
was a bull, but thought the horns were 
small. We watched him go into a small 
thicket, in a ravine, and as he did not 


leave it, we were sure he had lain down 
for the day. 

After hunting abont an hour longer 
without any success, I started after the 
bull we had first seen. At this time we 
were about a mile from the thicket. 


(NOTE THE CLASSY “POLE."’) 


As the wind was in my favor, it was 
easy to get within shooting range of 
him. I kept on-the higher side of 
the ravine, and when about 140 yards 
away, I saw the alders move and discov- 
ered it was the bull just rising to his 
feet. In another second he was making 
his get-away deeper into the alders. I 
decided to take a pot shot, which 
eaught him high in the right hip, break- 
ing the bone entirely off. He dropped, 
but scrambled to his feet again. My 
second shot dropped him for good, 
striking him just benind the shoulder. 








THE GOATS, WITH A GOOD VIEW OF EKLUTNA GLACIER, WHICH IS NO LESS THAN 400 FEET 
DEEP, HALF A MILE WIDE AND 15 MILES LONG. 
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LEE’S 13-INCH RAM. 


Upon reaching him, I discovered his 
horns still retained the velvet, altho 
they were hard. It is very unusual 
to find velvet on them after Sept. 15. 
The antlers were small, measuring only 
38 inches. After taking a couple of 
photographs I proceeded to skin him 
and dress out the meat, which is by no 
means a small job. 

Lee, upon hearing the report of my 
rifle, felt sure I had got my moose, so 
he came over to the thicket to help me 
with the dressing. When we got thru, 
each packed a heavy load of meat into 
camp, arriving there about 3 p. m. This 
bull was exceptionally fat, and was the 
finest moose meat I have ever tasted. 

Mack and Sinclair had reached camp 
just ahead of us, having come in empty 
handed. 

At 4:30 p. m. Mr. and Mrs. Jenks 
dropped into camp. Mrs. Jenks had 
killed a small sheep at a distance of 
200 yards, bringing it down the first 
shot. 


OUTSIDE CURVE, 35 INCHES. 


Mr. Jenks had emptied 
his gun at a big ram, but 
did not record a hit as the 
first shot was running, at 
about 300 yards and the 
last one near 600. Mrs. 
Jenks was highly elated, 
over her success, as it 
was the first mountain 
sheep she had ever seen, 
and it was secured with 
one shot, which is not al- 
ways an easy thing for an 
expert rifle shot to do. 

Dick and Frank arrived 
just at dusk. Frank got 
a large billy, killing him 
at a distance estimated to 
be 225 yards, the bullet 
breaking his neck. Dick 
saw two rams but did not 
get a shot. 

Jim and Stone were 
last to return. They had 


not fired a shot, having 
seen no bulls, but had 


been within a_ stone’s 
throw of a cow and calf. 

The 24th found it rain- 
ing in camp and snowing on the high 
range just above us. As we now had a 
good supply of moose, sheep and goat 
meat on hand, we did not venture out, 
as the clouds on the mountains made it 
impossible to hunt sheep, and the 
brush was so wet we also let the moose 
rest. 

On the 25th the weather was fine. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jenks went out after 
ptarmigan, which were in countless 
hundreds all over the hills. 

Frank and Dick tried for moose. 
Mack and Sinclair picked blueberries, 
near camp, which they made into two 
big cobblers for dinner and which 
were very much enjoyed by all. 

‘Lee and Stone went after sheep on 
the divide between Peter’s Creek and 
the Eklutna, and Jim and I covered 
the head of Peter’s Creek. 

Lee and Stone had great success at 
long range. They spotted two large 
rams at what they thought to be 700 
or 800 yards. As this was on the long 





A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


divide, the country was level for quite 
a distance. The boys found it impos- 
sible to get near them, so after stalking 
them for about 50 yards, they decided 
to shoot. Lee was to take the one on 
the right, as Stone was standing on 
the left. (It is customary when two 
are shooting at two objects close to- 
gether, for each man to take the ob- 
ject which is on his side, to avoid both 
shooting at the same one.) They now 
looked to be about 500 yards away. 
The sheep were lying down, so both 
took careful aim and fired. Each bul- 
let fell short of its intended destina- 
tion about 50 or 75 yards. The sheep 
were on their feet instantly. Shot No. 
2 caught Stone’s sheep thru the brisk- 
et, inflicting only a flesh wound. Lee 
hit directly under his ram; the bullet 
exploded and three small fragments 
entered his belly, one cutting a gash to 
the hollow, which caused 
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After having been so successful as 
to kill them at such great distances, 
they decided to measure it, and found 
Stone’s sheep just 525 yards from 
where he had stood when he shot it. 

Owing to the deep ravine, they could 
not measure the rest of the distance to 
Lee’s sheep, but upon carefully esti- 
mating the space between the two 
rams, they decided it to be at least 175 
yards farther, making a total of 700 
yards. After examining the lay of the 
ground where the first two shots hit, 
Lee discovered he had caught the top 
of a small rock, and if his bullet had 
been one inch higher it would have 
struck the sheep low in the flank 
Stone’s was about 4 inches low, but 
was what I eall a good shot for the dis- 
tance. 

This proves what a man like Mr. 
Stone, with military training, ean do 





him to start bounding 
away for safer quarters. 
Stone’s sheep evidently 
did not know where the 
shots were coming from, as 
he stood his’ ground. 
Stone’s third shot just cut 
the hair on his shoulders, 
eausing him to flinch. 
Lee’s sheep had disap- 
peared into a steep draw. 
Stone’s fourth shot hit in 
the flank, the bullet rang- 
ing forward :and passing 
out on the opposite side, 
putting an end to him. 
Lee’s ram came into 
sight again, as he was as- 
cending the other side of id 
the draw. He stopped to . 
look back and a bulletfrom 4 
the Mauser broke a front § 
leg just above the knee, ' 
disabling him for running. ‘ 
A fourth shot caught him . 
just back of the shoulder, & \ 
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going to the hollow. There 
the 150-grain Umbrella- 
Spitzer just seemed to ex- 
plode, as a thoro search 
disclosed nothing but 
small bits of lead. 
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DICK AND HIS BIG BEAR. 





LENGTH, 9 FT. 11 IN.; WIDTH, 
8 FT. 8 IN. AT SHOULDERS. 
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“WHO ARE YOU?" LAMBS SNAPPED AT 55 FT. 
—A MOST BEMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH. 


in the field on big game, and also 
demonstrates what a person with long 
experience on the frontier, such as Mr. 
Foster has had, can accomplish. These 
shots were fired from a knee and elbow 
rest. Stone was using the 150-gr. Serv- 
ice bullet. It was unanimously agreed 
upon by all in camp, that this was ex- 
cellent shooting. Mr. Stone’s ram had 
a beautiful pair of horns, measuring 
14 inches at base and 39 inches around 
the cutside curve. Lee’s head meas- 
ured 1314 inches, the horns being very 
short. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jenks had wonderful 
luck, getting almost the limit on 
ptarmigan. 

Jim had the good fortune to get a 
ram at a distance of 90 yards. The 


horns measured 13 inches at base. 
Just as we were measuring this hea‘, 
I saw a band of fourteen ewes. As 
Jim had killed several rams of the 
white sheep of Alaska and also of the 
big horn of the Rockies in Colorado, 
and had never killed a ewe, he ex- 
pressed a desire to get one of this 
band, while a good photograph of them 
was my ambition. After about an 
hour and forty minutes, I succeeded in 
getting within 50 yards of them, and 
tried my luck on an exposure, but to 
my disappointment it turned out to he 
no good. As the picture was snapped, 
the herd dashed away. 

The ground was very rough and 
broken here, and the bunch was out of 
sight in almost one bound, but when 
about 175 yards away they came into 
view again. Jim picked out what he 
thought to be the largest one and 
fired, just creasing the top of her back. 
The second shot caught her well back 
in the flank, ranging forward almost 
full length, dropping her stone dead. 

This seemed to stampede the bunch. 
They seattered in all directions; some 
stopped and turned around, looking as 
if they were just daring us to shoot, 
but we absolutely refused to, so they 
climbed slowly out among the cragged 
peaks and soon disappeared in the new 
snow that had fallen a couple of days 
before. 

Jim said as he had killed a ewe, he 
would eall that his limit on sheep, 
altho the law allows three sheep, male 
or female, which I think is. one too 
many and entirely wrong in allowing 
ewes to be killed at all. It was quite 
late by the time we reached camp with 
our heavy packs. Frank and Dick 
‘‘siwashed’’ it that night. 

On the 26th, as we had an abundance 
of moose and sheep meat, we decided 
to spend the day near camp, putting 
in part of the time ptarmigan hunting 
and berry picking. 

Along in the afternoon when all 
were comfortably seated around the 
camp-fire, the discussion of the Out- 
door Life Bear Protection Bill arose. 





A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


At the beginning of the session, I be- 
lieve if we had taken a vote on it, Mr. 
Bear would have lost by a two-thirds 
majority. After bringing up every- 
thing against Mr. Bruin from killing 
pigs, eattle and sheep, to manslaugh- 
ter, some would have convicted him of 
murder, in the first degree. Each one 
of us had a story to tell of some horri- 
ble deed which he had known a bear 
to have committed. Then we started 
back to study the circumstances lead- 
ing up to these tragedies. We found 
95 per cent of all we knew of person- 
ally, were not the fault of the bear, 
and some members of our party knew 
of some great old mix-ups, too; but in 
practically all eases where people were 
actually hurt or killed, Bruin had com- 
mitted the erime in self-defense. By 
bedtime everyone of us was in favor of 
having some closed season or protection 
on bears to keep them from being ex- 
terminated. I believe that after the 
average reader thinks over his own ex- 
periences with bears, and lays aside all 
the hear-say dope of bears destroying 
thousands of dollars worth of stock and 
being so dangerous to human lives, he 
will reach the conclusion, as we did, 
that he has long labored under the 
wrong impression of the bear. 


~ 
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Well, I am getting away from my 
story, and not so far either, for this and 
other issues of game protection played 
a very important part in the spending 
of our evenings around the camp-fire. 

On the 27th Mr. and Mrs. Jenks 
hunted ptarmigan, and fished. 

Jim and Stone went out for goats. 
Jim secured a fine billy early in the 
forenoon, getting him with one shot at 
a distance of about 125 yds. After this 
all the goats seem to have turned to 
sheep. They saw sheep of all sizes. 
Jim, at one time, was within 100 yards 
of a very fine ram, but as he did not 
eare for another sheep, it was safe. 
Stone could have killed at least five 
sheep during the day, but did not fire 
a shot, as he wanted to get his goat. 

Sinclair killed a few birds and 
picked berries and had a big dinner 
ready for us, when we returned. 

Lee went down to timber to try for 
moose, seeing two cows but no bulls. 
On his way back to camp he got four 
running shots at a black bear, the dis- 
tance ranging from 100 to 200 yards. 
At the first shot Bruin was under good 
headway. At the second he was going 
at about 2:10, and at number three he 
was making 1:55. From what Lee says 
of shot number 4, I think that bear out- 
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THROWING THE DIAMOND HITCH; A VERY UNCOMMON SIGHT IN THIS LOCALITY, MOST OF 
THE PACKING BEING DONE ON ONE’S BACK OR IN A BOAT. 
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ran the spitzer, at least it never over- 
took him. 

Mack and I hunted sheep and we cer- 
tainly did see them from one hour after 
leaving camp until almost dark, but as 
we had decided to shoot nothing ex- 
cept what we considered the finest kind 
of a trophy, we did not fire a shot. I 
got within fifty-five feet of two lambs 
and obtained a splendid photograph of 
them. I think we must have seen all 
of seventy-five sheep that day—eight 
or nine old rams among them—altho 
none came up to our requirements. By 








vigorously. Dick thought it time to 
shoot, as usually this is the only course 
to pursue when once a bear winds one. 
Dropping down and taking a knee rest 
with a careful aim, he landed a 220 gr. 
just behind the shoulder. It entered 
the heart, but didn’t kill him, altho it 
made him quite helpless. He was still 
able to get on his feet, so he tried him 
again, breaking his neck. This is a 
good example of what two well-direct- 
ed shots will do, in place of getting ex- 
cited and filling the air full of lead. 
I have ofttimes thought Mr. Francis 
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THE HUMAN PACK TRAIN. 


Mack Foster at right; C. 


W. Jenks center and author at left, with sheep horns in packs 


There was 


no enjoyment connected with this part of the hunt. 


the time we reached camp, all had re- 
turned, including Dick and Frank. 

They had the floor for the evening, 
as they had each got a bear. Frank 
killed a large black, wounding him the 
first shot and putting him out of com- 
mission the second. Dick bagged a big 
Alaska brown at a distance of 270 
yards near the mouth of Eagle River. 
He was first located in the water, fish- 
ing for salmon about 400 yards away. 
Dick stalked him till he was 270 yards 
distant when Mr. Bear pointed his nose 
in the direction of his assailant, sniffing 


could get more game with fewer shots 
than any one I ever saw behind a gun. 
I believe he could make a good record 
with a single shot owing to his slow and 
eareful aiming. They took a couple of 
pictures, and after skinning, which is a 


big job, they came to camp. Here 
Dick fleshed and stretched the skin, 


. which measured 9 ft. 11 in. in length 


and 8 ft. 8 in. across the shoulders. The 
fur was short, as igs always the case in 
the fall, but was very thick; it made 
one of the most valuable trophies of 
the hunt. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





WHY THE HOT SULPHUR MAIL 
WAS LATE 


CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


“One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin.” 


Berthoud Pass is a mighty pass. It 
is the erest of a solid wave of granite 
two miles high, just at timber-line. Ber- 
thoud is a vertebra in the backbone of 
the continent. It is the gigantic aerial 
gateway to Middle Park, Colorado—a 
park one-fifth as large as all England. 
The mail for this empire is carried by 
one man, my friend Sullivan. 

On Berthoud is a pebble. One sum- 
mer a raindrop fell upon that pebble, 
splashed in two, and each half rolled 
away; one down the Platte-Missouri- 
Mississippi, the longest river on the 
globe, to the Atlantic; the other down 
the Fraser, along the Grand, thru the 
greatest of gorges, the Grand Cajon 
of the Colorado, where the stars shine 
by day, into the Pacific. Then from 
the two oceans the nebulized half-drops 
arose, sun-drawn, miles into the zenith, 
and rode the winds straight back to 
Berthoud Pass. There they united and 
crystallized into a snowflake. And 
then came the cold. Far above the Pass, 
the frosted spirit hung in Damoclean 
deadliness over a creeping speck below 
—Sullivan, the mail carrier. The rising 
sun glorified the snowflake; but away 
down in Clear Creek Cafion, where 
other waters gurgled and strangled un- 
der the ice, it was still a blue dark. 
Sullivan and the sun began to climb. 
The morning light started down Ber- 
thoud just as Sullivan started up. The 
snowflake watched the crawling atom, 
then -blew across the Pass, and from all 
along the Range gathered unto itself 
the storm. On Berthoud was all the 
power of the Arctic. But the intelli- 
gent dot climbed on. 

Eleven months of every year there is 
snow on Berthoud; only in July are the 
flowers safe. Even then, in shades that 
the sun cannot search—packed by the 
centuries—is snow that fell on the 


rocks before they were cold. How 
black, how sharp the shadows are on 
the heights—and how cold! In them 
for ages has lurked ice from the gla- 
ciers of the North. Silent Christmas 
finds Berthoud hung with avalanches. 
At Easter they come to life, and, lean- 
ing over the valleys, are so exquisitely 
held that they are launched even by an 
echo touch. About them, in long, wav- 
ering lines and tiny whirls, the gritty 
snow blows like sugar. Shrub-like, the 
tops of pines bend under beards of ala- 
baster moss, their trunks buried for 
seventy feet. Airy crystals float as on 
Polar fairies’ breath; the sunlight is 
alive with blue sparkles; the twig 
splitting in the cold sends a puff of 
frosty feathers; in the gale white shot 
sings in level volleys. Nature on Ber- 
thoud in winter is not dead, but alive. 
She is congealed into a new life. The 
very air seems to snap. A mist, frozen 
to a transparent blue, quivers with its 
own chill. Water is not ice, but glass. 
When the black, solid lakes burst and 
shatter in the awful cold, ice splinters 
fly like slivers of whitehot iron. Ice 
powder, hard, dry, and sharp, grinds 
the web snow-shoes like steel filings. 
On Berthoud at night the stars are 
near; they silently crackle and spit 
colors like electric sparks. 

In the valley the morning star paled 
as if frozen and with a spiteful snap 
winked out. The line of sunlight, half- 
way down the Pass, met Sullivan, half- 
way up. The blue-gray cold melted to 
a flood of Heaven’s own warmth. It 
would be warmer soon, then hot, then 
blistering on the snow. Sullivan 
stopped to rest, panting steam; peeled 
off his coat and put on his veil. 

To climb Berthoud in winter is the 
work of a man. It is too much for an 


engine. The man was at his work. 
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“To climb Berthoud in winter is the work of a man.” 


Slowly up the east side, around the Big 
Bend, up to the now deserted mail barn, 


labored the mail carrier. The summit 
was a mile farther on and a quarter of 
a mile farther up. No arranged postal 
ear, warm, light, and convenient, was 
the lot of Sullivan. The car was on his 
back, a bag of mail. Contrary to regula- 
tions, devised by easy-chair postal of- 
ficials in far-off Washington, the pa- 
pers and packages had been held at 
Empire. Only the letters went over. 

‘‘They’ll keep,’’ said the Empire 
postmaster, a man of vast eommon- 
sense, as he tore a chew off Sullivan’s 
plug. Then he and Suilivan hid the 
bag of ‘‘second-class’’ under the hay in 
the manger of the mail team until the 
thaw was over. So Sullivan traveled 
light—only sixty-four pounds on his 
back and twenty pounds of wet snow 
on each web snow-shoe a foot beneath 
the surface. 

By the bleak station labored Sulli- 


van. ‘‘Only zero! Hot. Whe-ew-w!”’ 
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gasped the carrier as he wiped the 
sweat from his eyes with the sleeve of 
his shirt. Sullivan meant it. Twelve 
feet of frigid white was between him 
and the earth; in the shadows the mer- 
cury was solid in the split tubes, yet in 
the sunlight the surface was slush. 
Sullivan was in his shirt-sleeves with 
fur mittens on his hands. Icicles hung 
from his eyelashes, yet his cheeks were 
burning. His nose was a blister, though 
his face was veiled as heavily as mi- 
lady’s on an escapade. In the sun the 
snow was mush: in the shadow it was 
marble. Such is sunlight and shade on 
the southeastern snowbanks at timber- 
line. No wind. And the air was thin. 
Silence. The only sound was the car- 
rier’s labored breath, and the sock- 
rasp-splosh of the shoes. And Sullivan 
eame to the summit—and the shadow. 
There the mercury falls a degree a min- 
ute when the sun goes down. A hun- 
dred and four at noon, an inch of ice 
at dawn. The ground is frozen for five 














“The world was black, white, and thin blue—silent, 


hundred and forty feet. Such is the 
summer summit. 


But this was winter. 


Up the south 
gorge like the burst of a volcano, so 
cold that the smoke was snow-dust, 


roared the storm. Sullivan saw it— 
looked with the indifferent interest of 
long experience, and put on his short 
fur coat. As he retied his snow-shoes 
he looked back—and down. Below him 
lay the west fork of Clear Creek, green 
in the coming spring. He stood on the 
rampart of winter. On either side tow- 
ered pinnacles of storm-eaten rock, 
bleak as the Poles themselves. From 
their tops white powder streamed in 
the wind like crests, and floured down 
on the pigmy at their feet. The carrier 
was taking a swift, silent goodby of the 
infant summer. Straight to the south 
flamed the sun, so low in the clear sky 
that Sullivan, standing on Berthoud, 
felt that it was below him, that he 
stood alone on the tip of the universe. 
Behind him the swirling heavens were 
murky. The world was black, white, 


motionless and cold.” 


and thin blue—silent, motionless, and 
cold. 

But the cold was creeping for Sulli- 
van’s heart, and he swung his arms. 
‘‘Good for the legs,’’ he remarked to a 
stump that in summer was a dead pine 
tree. ‘‘Track looks like a_ hobbled 
elephant. Well, here goes.’’ And 
down into the gorge went Sullivan. The 
gale had started in Alaska and swept 
two-thirds of a contineat to the south- 
east. In Montana it had torn the ane- 
mometer, the official whirligig, from the 
signal station, but had left the register ; 
and the needle pointed to eighty-five 
miles an hour. It was stronger now. 
Caught by the wide mouth of the south 
fork of the Fraser and jammed into the 
rocky defile, the white fiend roared 
straight into the air and doubled back 
on its track. Into this walked Sulli- 
van. A single snowflake, sharp as a 
bunch of needle-points, struck his fore- 
head, but glanced away into the white 
tempest. Snow-sand cut his veil. In- 


stantly his breath was sucked from his 
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lungs and sent twenty-thousand feet— 
four miles above the sea. Sullivan 
whirled, his back to the flinty sleet, and 
the storm fell upon his sack. But no 
snow-storm can stop the United States 
mail. With a belly-jerk Sullivan 
wrenched a breath from the torrent. 

‘‘Quite a Colorado zephyr,’’ he 
yelled, but could not hear himself. 
There was almost perfect silence 
around him, because he could hear noth- 
ing—only a leaden roar. No slush 
there; the surface was sand-paper. Zip- 
zip-zip, with his head low, Sullivan 
butted down the gulch. Then it eased 
up. The wind dropped to a mile a 
minute and it cleared greatly. Sulli- 
van could see ten feet ahead. Easier 
now, he loped over the crust, down, 
down, down, leaving no track; not even 
a whiff of snow was blown from the 
trail. The snow was hard, sharp, and 
glittered in the white night as the sur- 
face of broken steel. A blast of snow- 
sand caught the flying carrier full in 
the face. The ground ice cut like pow- 
dered glass shot from a battery. Sulli- 
van, his arms before his head, ran into 
and leaned against a cracking pine like 
a guilty child. The pine straightened 
with a snap, quivering as if tired: Sulli- 
van lowered his arms; all was still, 
quiet, pleasant. The snow was smil- 
ing; the sun was shining; there was no 
wind. 

‘‘Lovely, ain’t it? Snowslide gone 
off wrong end up,’’ said a voice. 

Sullivan jumped. A quick sweep of 
the near distance showed nothing hu- 
man but himself. ‘‘Did I say that?’’ 
he muttered. ‘‘This bucking snow is 
about as good on a man’s savey as 
herding sheep. I’ll be as locoed as a 
swelled-necked buck if I keep this up. 
Hello!’’ 

‘‘Howd’y?’’ answered the voice, 
while from under a sheltering ledge, 
erusted over but filled soft and dry 
with icy down as if banked from a 
feather-bed, a sheeted figure appeared 
and shook itself. It fairly rattled. 

‘“Nice little blow, wasn’t it? I had 
an idea I was the only pack animal of 
the long-eared breed on the Range; 
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but I see I have company, baggage and 
all. Glad to see you, tho. By the way, 
sorry to trouble you, but I’ll have to 
ask you for those shoes and that coat; 
also any spare change you’ve got, your 
ticker, and that mail-bag. Now don’t 
go off half-cocked and empty, or we’ll 
have trouble.”’ 

He of the voice had leveled a long 
six-shooter, white with frost and snow, 
at the mail carrier. Sullivan was not 
startled; what was the use? But he 
was annoyed—this lacked mountain 
courtesy. Then he grinned. 

‘‘Not this trip, pardner. Your ar- 
tillery’s as full of snow as the Arctic 
Cirele, while this instrument I have—’’ 

Flame, smoke, and steam exploded 
between the two men. As it floated up- 
ward, he of the voice was bent double, 
squeezing his right hand between his 
knees. Blood was dripping over his 
felt boots and overshoes. An exploded 
sixshooter rang on the ice twenty feet 
away. 

‘“‘T told you you’d have fireworks if 
you turned that ice-jam loose. No won- 
der she bu’sted. What’d you expect? 
You’re too experienced a man by the 
looks of you to throw such a kid trick 
as that. Thought I wasn’t heeled, hey, 
and you’d work a bluff on me, did you? 
Goin’ to spear me on an icicle! Now, 
you fool’’—Sullivan’s tone became a 
dry metallic—‘‘you wiggle a hair and 
I’ll kill you. My gun has not been out 
all winter. It’s ready for business. 
Just off the hip; hot as buckwheat. 
Now don’t do the stage-eye act on me, 
nor try any foot-ball dives—and leave 
that sticker of yours alone. You might 
cut somebody with it. No, thank you, 
I’ll help myself. Straighten up now, 
and turn your back. See here! Are 
you going to do as I tell you, or shall 
I fix your hide so that they’ll tan it 
for chair bottoms? Jump lively now, 
or I’ll fill you so full of lead that you’ll 
assay for Leadville ore, and it’ll take 
the coroner’s jury twenty-four hours to 
count the holes. Still I don’t want to 
kill you; it’s a dirt job, and I would 
rather walk you into town than haul 
you there on your back. Oh, don’t go 
frothing now and sass me back like 











that. Of course I’m festive. Who 
wouldn’t be, with a five-thousand-dol- 
lar winner—hold on there !—five-thou- 
sand-dollar gold mine, as I was a-sayin’, 
in your own self as a standing reward 
for Black Jack. N-no, my dear sir! A 
single jump into my latitude and I’ll 
plug you. Post-office robber, hugh? 
And gathered in by Uncle Samuel him- 
self in the person of your humble 
striker! Lord! I ain’t talked so much 
since speech-makin’ over good luck 
come into fashion. Oh, yes, I know you. 
No; it ain’t no lie, either. I have your 
circular description here in my pocket, 
right next my heart, to tack up in ev’ry 
majl window between Empire and Hot 
Sulphur. You’re wanted, wanted bad; 
five thousand dollars’ worth of bad, 
too; and I’ve got you—and incidentally 
I intend to keep you. Now drop that 
cleaver of your’n and shinny on 
down the trail there, or you’ll have 
troub ad 

A mile above a concussion jolted the 
cliff: a terrific echo to the pistol-shot. 
Down came the slide—gently at first— 
so far away it seemed only as wide as 
one’s hand. In an instant the snow 
shot from under the two men. The 
enemies fell flat. A mile of snow, bris- 
tling hair-like with root-torn pines, 
thundered down the slope. Sullivan 
and Black Jack, forgetful of each other, 
were tossed whirling in the air, and fell 
back into the grinding chaos. Yet the 
piece of ice on which they lay was thick 
and solid, laced and interlaced with 
tough brushwood frozen in. This 
woven acre rode the avalanche like a 
sled. 

An hour later a mountain lion 
sneaked over the wreck. A hill of snow, 
ice, broken stone, and splintered logs 
dammed the guleh. Away to the top 
of the Range the track of the slide lay 
like a scald. Miles away, high in the 
air, a cloud of white dust was float- 
ing. All nature was hushed as if fright- 
ened. A screeching eagle went flap- 
ping far away. From under the ruin a 
wolf howled dismally ; then weaker and 
weaker—a piteous whine—silence. Ber- 
thoud had struck a terrific blow: and 
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“Pinnacles of storm-eaten rock, bleak as the 
Poles the mselves.” 


humanity—where were the men? The 
panther was hunting; his nose had 
found them, but not his jaws. Settling 
himself he dug. As the famished brute 
raked a log to one side with his gaunt 
paw, he heard a groan within an inck 
of his ear. Whirling he flashed up the 
mountain side a streak of yellow. But 
his work was done. From the shallow 
hole Sullivan appeared, chalk white, his 
face ghastly blue. He struggled care- 
fully, then desperately, to free himself ; 
but when he stopped exhausted, only 
his head and shoulders showed above 
the snow. 

‘‘Pinned down—dead—my last trip 
—and yet not hurt. Freeze like a cock: 
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roach in the ice-house. Cool, my boy, 
ecool—keep cool. Don’t lose your 
head—don’t get rattled, or you’re a 
dead man. Now’s when you need all 
your brain. Keep cool— tho you'll be 


cool enough all too soon.”’ 
Sullivan’s head disappeared in the 
panther-dug hole. Slowly the end of a 





“Snowbanks at timberline.”’ 


small log ten feet away rose into the air 
and fell aside. Up straightened the 
grizzly head of Black Jack, one side 
daubed with a red slush. 

‘*Well—I—be—damned! This don’t 
look much like hell: still it’s a pretty 
good imitation,’’ growled the desperado 
as he gazed around on the confusion. 
He noticed the straining mail-sack. 
Black Jack waited silently until the 
earrier’s haggered face again came 
above the rim. The two men looked 
into each other’s eyes. 

‘‘Hurt?’’ asked Sullivan. 

*‘Don’t think so. Both 
How’s yourself ?”’ 


feet fast. 
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‘‘One leg in a vise—can’t move it. 
What d’you think?’’ 

‘*We’re done for.’’ 

‘Guess you’re right. 
snow around you?’’ 

‘‘None ’t all—all ice. Solid.’’ 

‘*Hold still. I’ve got one foot a lit- 
tle loose,’’ exclaimed Sullivan as he 
stamped on a log far below. 

‘‘Same log,’’ said the thief, ‘‘got us 
both.’’ 

Nothing more was said. They went 
to work. The carrier unslung the mail- 
sack and laid it carefully aside. For 
an hour both men strained, pulled, 
twisted, and dug with bare fingers 
until the purple ends were raw. 
Human fingers are not panther claws. 
Both men were packed tight up to their 
armpits in solid snow. Four feet be- 
low the surface of the ruin their legs 
were fast between two parallel logs 
as in a steel trap. An inch closer and 
their ankles would have cracked like 
pipe-stems; an inch wider and the men 
would have been free. They were not 
hurt; merely held. Berthoud had been 
kind only to be cruel. 

‘‘No use,’’ panted Sullivan; 
trail ends here.’’ 

‘Mine don’t. I wish it did,’’ ans- 
wered Black Jack. The hard tone was 
gone, the voice was almost gentle. 
‘*Hell’s ahead of me. You’re an honest 
man, my friend, and have nothin’ to 
fear from death; while I—’’ and there 
was silence for many minutes. ‘‘Many’s 
the time I’ve faced it, but not when I 
had to think it over—like this,’’ he 
continued as if to himself. 

Then they waited. A camp-robber 
came like the blue angel of death, and 
scolded within a yard, mocking them. 
‘‘Lueky jay, you’ve got what I would 
give the world for,’’ mused Black Jack. 
Sullivan said nothing. He was thinking 
of a little log-cabin at Hot Sulphur; of 
an old, white-haired lady who at that 
moment he knew was rocking content- 
edly before the open fire in the hot 
stone fireplace. The carrier was brave; 
he did not want to die. Life held so 
much for which to live and to work; 
yet he waited calmly, his brain as cold 


How’s the 
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my 
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as his freezing foot. At intervals the 
men struggled, wrenched their muscles, 
with no hope of getting out, but to keep 
warm. The thirst-fever that comes 
from pain dried the carrier’s tongue. 
He longed for water. A mouthful of 
snow burned like hot cinders. He spat 
it out and pressed the rigid jaw with 
stiff, bare hands to warm the aching 
teeth. He looked about for water. 
Fifty feet up the mountain, in the lee of 
a boulder, was a spring; but it was 
frozen solid and banked with snow. 
The breeze was gently keen. Sullivan’s 
clothes grew cold; he felt nude and 
shrank from them; his skin became 
small and tight, smarting as if blis- 
tered. A chill shook him. Blunt pains 
worked along the bones and met in the 
joints. Each particular finger and toe 
seemed about to burst; his scalp stif- 
fened; his chin was numb. The cold 
was gnawing between his shoulders, 
was biting for his heart. Only the 
wedged, foot was warm, strangely 
warm. Webs of spidery ice floated in 


the cheerful sunlight and vanished. 
Flashing wrigglers swarmed before the 
man’s eyes and disappeared—only to 


come again. Sullivan was freezing. 
Away into the sky loomed Berthoud, 
hoary with ice ermine and wrapped in 
fleeey clouds. To Sullivan’s hopeless 
eyes the wreathing veil seemed smoke 
and steam, curiously warm. He shud- 
dered, locked his rattling jaws, and 
grimly faced the end. 

Up on the summit the clouds were of 
gold; the very top was red. In oblivious 
majesty rose the Pass; but over and 
about the two heads sticking from the 
snow a single snowflake, flashing, daz- 
zling, glittering, was wafted like a 
dancing diamond. It tickled Sullivan’s 
face, then tumbled into the air in a very 
ecstasy of whirls. The man’s head 
drooped, drooped, dipped, jerked back, 
drooped again, and hung pendulously. 
Sullivan was asleep, warm and comfort- 
able. With a dull yell of pain he 
awoke. Black Jack had hit him in the 
ear with a snowball. 

‘‘Hang on, friend. Keep a-scrapin’. 
Don’t give up,’’ were the rough words 
of cheer. 
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The carrier knotted his muscles, 
shook off the torpor as if it were the 
tightening coils of a cold snake, and 
rubbed his burning ear. 

‘‘What’s the use? We'll both be 
stiff in three hours. Might as well have 
it over with,’’ replied Sullivan as if 
speaking of a card game. 

Aroused, he freed his feet of the webs 
and forced some feeling into the pris- 
oned one. From his pocket he took his 
lunch, until now forgotten, and silently 
tossed half to his fellow-prisoner. The 
camp-robber darted on to a piece of 
meat in the air, and flew squawking to 
a limb. Black Jack swore at the bird 
in profane amusement. Sullivan redi- 
vided his piece of pork and threw it 
over. The robber protested, raked it 
in, and tossed it back. Sullivan ate his 
own share, but this piece of meat he 
put back into his pocket. 

Black Jack looked at him. ‘‘Say, 
pardner, you’re a man.’’ The fires of 
life, rekindled, flamed up anew in the 
desperado. 

‘*T will get loose,’’ he snarled with 
set teeth as he tore frightfully at the 
snow packed around his waist. 

‘‘Try this; my hands are too stiff to 
use it,’’ said Sullivan, as he threw his 
watch to Black Jack. 

‘* Ah, a regular snow-plow,’’ grunted 
the other as he sprung open the lid 
with his teeth and began to scrape. 
‘*Sa-ay !’’— the yell rang up the Pass 
‘‘here’s my knife.”’ 

Buried tight in the snow was the 
knife—life itself—within easy reach, 
yet frozen fast. Sullivan did not ans- 
wer, but waited. Just then Black Jack’s 
hand dropped the watch. It vanished 
along his leg into the black hole that 
held him, and then faintly clinked on a 
stone under the log-jam. With a curse 
the lifelong criminal clawed viciously 
at the snow with scarlet fingers. Ten 
minutes of bloody scratching cleared 
the handle and hilt of the heavy bowie; 
and Black Jack’s head and shoulders 
arose triumphant, his gory right hand 
flourishing the priceless steel. The light 
from that blade flashed to the very top 
of Berthoud. Sullivan writhed to keep 
warm. 
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The shadows were growing longer 
now. Another two hours the sun would 
be down, and their lives would go out 
like candles. Black Jack ripped, 
jabbed, strained, and from his burrow 
hurled ice, snow, and splintered wood. 
Iron against water, with men for stakes. 
In thirty minutes he was free all but his 
feet. Both ankles were held between 
two logs: one thick as his waist, the 
other a mere pole. Hack, slice, split. 
In five minutes more Black Jack, 
sweating and breathless, crawled pain- 
fully from the hole. He tried to stand, 
but tottered and fell as if on stilts. He 
rubbed, he pounded, he rolled and 
twisted his numbed calves and feet: the 
thick, black blood turned bright and 
throbbed again. Black Jack stood 
erect, danced sorely, and except for his 
skinless fingers and a scalp wound, 
now stanched with a frozen plaster of 
bloody hair, he was as well as ever. The 
bruised shoulder was unheeded. A 
lusterless snowflake dropped weakly at 
the man’s feet. He stepped on it as he 
picked up the knife and clambered over 
the snow and logs to the carrier. 

Black Jack looked at Sullivan, and 
Sullivan looked at Black Jack. Sulli- 
van’s lips were without motion, but in 
his eyes was the look of a paw-fast griz- 
zly. The desperado seated himself on a 
broken spruce branch not six feet from 
Sullivan, rested his hands on his 
knees, and thought. He stared at the 
carrier. Here was a man whom two 
hours before he had tried to kill; who 
in turn stood ready to kill him; who 
had even started him at the muzzle of 
his six-shooter on that short, sure road 
to a living death—the penitentiary for 
life. Leave him there—why not? No 
crime: he had not put him there. What 
if it were a crime? Who would know? 
And what if they did? In the spring— 
perhaps not for years—they would find 
the skeleton, and fleshless jaws say lit- 
tle. Dig him out—then what? Was it 
not to set free a messenger sure to start 
all the machinery of the law to land 
the rescuer in a cage—a cage where 
nothing could come but insanity and 
death? Had he not escaped entirely by 
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his own efforts? The watch! But the 
other’s hands had been—still were— 
too cold to use it, so it could have done 
him no good. Black Jack thought these 
things, seated on the log-end in the 
snowslide that frigid February day, 
facing his enemy—that enemy now 
harmless, but all-powerful if free. 
Why reverse their positions? Black 
Jack looked at the Range ahead. It 
was good just to be alive—and free. 
Then he looked once more at Sullivan 
—silent, waiting Sullivan—then at the 
empty hole, splotched with his own 
blood. Why not kill him quickly? One 
thrust and the cold-tortured man would 
be out of his misery—surely an act of 
mercy. Was not this enough? The 
reckless, murderous robber, careless of 
life and death, hunted by seventy-two 
millions, a bounty on his head, thoro- 
ly understood the situation. So did 
his victim. The camp-robber flickered 
into the air and away homeward to a 
distant ranch. This winged freedom 
fascinated the criminal. He watched 
the bird float beyond the pine tops, 
looked again at the Range, stiffened to 
his feet, picked up the bowie, glanced 
behind him, and gazed down at the 
helpless, freezing Sullivan. 

‘‘T would not trade places with you,’’ 
came from the carrier’s lips; but the 
murderer was looking at the pocketed 
piece of meat. Then Black Jack took 
the knife by the blade and handed it 
to Sullivan. 

The carrier tried to speak. Black 
Jack smiled, and with wooden fingers 
fumbled for his pipe. Sullivan bent into 
the hole to hide his tears—and to work. 
A half hour and Black Jack pulled the 
carrier from the hole. A minute more 
and the two men, the morally white 
with black spots, the morally black 
with white spots, stood face to face. 
Sullivan put out his hand. Black Jack 
took it. 

‘*Pardner, 
Thanks. 


you’re a square man. 
Here’’—Sullivan peeled off 
his fur jacket, his cap, and his over- 
shoes—‘‘take these, and this,’’ added 
the carrier, as he handed the robber 


two bills and some silver. Then he 
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hesitated—but with a jerk unbuckled 
his cartridge belt and, with its dangling 
holster full of snow, gave it to Black 
Jack: ‘‘You’ll find the gun in the hole: 
| felt it with my foot. Don’t use it un- 
less you have to. She’s sighted to a hair 
and has a soft trigger—-but I want this 
knife. Good-by. Mexico is the place 
for you. Less snow there.’’—Both men 


smiled grimly.—‘‘Take straight down 
the gulch on the other side; it’ll be 
frozen by the time you get there. A 
freight is due at Empire at 2 in the 
morning—usually late tho. 


You can 
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"em, and a week from now you'll cross 
the Rio Grande—quien sabe? Go to the 
Three Triangle outfit in Chihuahua; 
tell the foreman—Pete Miller he is 
known by down there—lI sent you, and 
he’ll give you a job punching. He’ll 
do it ’eause I snaked him out of the 
Grand four years ago with his chaps 
on and she was a boomin’—runnin’ ice. 
I’d help you fish out those webs, but 
I’ve got a case of cold feet, and guess 
I’ll have to quit ya.”’ 

‘*Your foot’s frozen, ain’t it? And 
I reckon I’d better be goin’ a piece 














“Silent Christmas finds Berthoud hung with avalanches.” 


make it if you hump yourself. The 
shoes are in the hole there. I kicked 
them off. Eat that bacon when you get 
on top; it’ll help limber up your legs 
Leave the trucks at the mouth of the 
Canon—she slows up there for the 
switech—for Golden is right ahead, and 
your picture is in the post-office. Cut 
to your right across the saddleback, 
which you’ll see about four miles to the 
southeast; then straight on southeast 
fifteen or twenty miles, and you’ll hit 
the Santa Fé tracks going south. Jump 


back with you,‘ said Black Jack. 
‘‘No; no need of that; only frosted; 
all right now. I can stump it in all 
right. These Dutch socks ’ll last me till 
I reach Chipmunk’s. You’ve no time 
to lose, pardner, so adios. Good luck 
to you. And’’— Sullivan stopped em- 
barrassed—‘‘and—if I were you, I’d 
quit this business. Don’t pay.”’ 
‘*You’re right. I made up my mind 
to that in the hole there—just before 
I found the knife. If I hadn’t—you—’’ 
Black Jack left the sentence as it was, 
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but Sullivan knew. He gripped the des- 
perado’s hand again; but its five 
bloody fingers made him think of five 
one-thousand-dollar bills. 

‘‘Well, be good to yourself. The mail 
must go thru,’’ the carrier replied as 
he swung the sack to his shoulders. 
Then with the knife held like a sword, 
Sullivan saluted the other and left him. 
Black Jack’s face was working, but he 
said nothing. At the edge of the tim- 
ber Sullivan turned and once more 
waved the bowie. Black Jack swung 
his eap. Then Sullivan passed beneath 
the pines. 

Three hours late the carrier limped 
into Chipmunk’s. Ten feet of snow on 
the level had buried the station in De- 
ecember: only the plumed chimney 
showed. During that tramp Sullivan 
had been thinking; the inevitable re- 
action had set in and he staggered un- 
der his load, for it seemed to him as 
if that sack contained the mail of the 
whole nation; his brain was boiling 
with conflicting thoughts and warring 
emotions; and his conscience was di- 
vided against itself, for the carrier was 
an honest man. One word to those in 
the eabin and by midnight Black Jack, 
the most dangerous mail robber in the 
United States, would be behind the 
bars. 

Sullivan shoved open the hinge-com- 
plaining door. Gansen was swearing— 
had been for two hours. 

‘*What’s the trouble?’’ he demanded. 
‘“‘Think I’m agoin’ to hold that team 
here a week and drive it all night, with 
the spirit thermometer fifty-two below 





at the Springs this mornin’? If I miss 
the Colter connection Glenn won’t do 
a thing but come up the line with a 
meat-ax for the whole outfit. The mails 
has got to go thru. What’s the trou- 
ble? You look as if you and a mowing 
machine had been havin’ an argu- 
ment.”’ 

‘‘Oh, nothin’,’’ said Sullivan. 
‘‘Bucked into a little slide just above 
High Bridge. We mixed, and I lost 
most of my goods and chattels, but ac- 
quired a whole museum of bumps and 
such things, beside a choice set of re- 
frigerated toes. But here’s the mail. 
No. No second-class at Empire at all. 
Guess it’s delayed in Denver; or else 
good people don’t mail papers in the 
winter time. See here, Chipmunk, you 
old gorilla! I want you to let up on 
trappin’ along my trail. I don’t like it. 
Found a marten in one of your infer- 
nal machines, and I turned him loose. 
Threw the Newhouse about forty miles 
somewheres off into the timber. I don’t 
want any more of it. Savey? 

‘“Well, adios, Jim. Give my apologies 
to the folks in Hot Sulphur ’cause their 
mail is late. It won’t happen next time 
—perhaps not for a thousand years. 
Tell Mark I’ll be down to the dance, 
sure. Ask the Colter schoolmarm to 
save me a waltz. Sure, now! Ta-ta. 

‘‘Say, Chip! Get a wiggle on ya. Got 
any coffee? I’m tired.’’ And Sullivan 
lifted the pot off the stove. On the fire 
he put a bunch of cireulars. He soon 
had the coffee boiling. 





The photographs used herein are not of 


Berthoud Pass, but the story being fiction, - 


they simply illustrate winter conditions in 
the mountains. 





IN THE HEART OF THE BIG GAME 
COUNTRY 


C. M. CARSON 


If you have ever hunted old Bruin 
with success you will find the warming 
days of April calling you with all their 
might to come to the mountains and get 
busy, for it is then that the bear 
awakens from his long winter sleep and 
saunters out for a little nerve-tonic of 
roots and herbs to give him an appetite 
for his all-sammer rambles. 

I have hunted bears in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Montana, also in the cane- 
brakes in Arkansas, having friends in 
each state who are always eager for 
me to pay them a visit for a hunt, and 
sometimes I find it hard to decide to 
which place I shall go. But this time 
it was different; my friend, Bob Bak- 
ker, of Libby, Montana, the noted lion 
hunter, had been writing me of the 
many lions he had been catching (alive 


too, if you please), and of the bears | 


having torn open every log possible for 
them to break, thruout that part of the 
country—also of his being able to shoot 
deer from his very door any day in the 
year. So was it any wonder that | 
wasn’t long in deciding where to go? 
I was going, that’s all there was to it, 
and at the earliest opportunity, too. 
So on the 14th day of March I re- 
ceived my new .35 caliber Winchester 
rifle that I had ordered from the com- 
pany, fitted up with ivory bead, sighted 
to 100 yards, with sling-strap. Several 
of my friends recommended the .30 06, 
but I had long since pinned my faith to 
the old .35 with her 250 grains of death- 
dealing missile, which has a shocking 
power surpassing anything I have ever 
seen, excepting the .405, and I can hit 
a rock the size of a keg 400 yards every 
time, which is good enough. I also took 
along an S. & W. .32-20 revolver with 
six-inch barrel, for sometimes they 
come in mighty handy. This one did, 
as you will note a little farther along. 
So with all necessaries complete I 


bought one of those yard-long tickets 
most of us have to purchase before 
reaching the big-game country, and 
boarded the train—bound for Libby, 
Mont. 

It was a long trip, but those moun- 
tains did look good to me when I 
reached them. I could almost make 
out the forms of bears or something, as 
we glided swiftly along, but my time 
was coming. 

At last I heard the porter shout, 
‘*Libby,’’ and I knew I was in the very 
heart of the big game country, and 
among the best hunting country in 
America. Great, huge mountains 
loomed up with their snow-caps on 
every side, thickly wooded and with 
swift flowing rivers. As I alighted I 
speedily scanned the eager looking 
faces of the lumber-jacks and hardy 
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ranchers at the depot and saw my 
friend, Bob Bakker, looking straight at 
me with smiling face. After a hearty 
greeting we decided to get our grub- 


stake and set out at once. Altho it was 
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a little early in the year for bear, yet 
we thought we might catch an early- 
riser, altho we hardly expected to find 
a grizzly out, as they den far up in the 
colder, higher mountains and as a rule 
don’t come out as early as their black 
brothers. 

As Mr. Bakker’s ranch is four miles 
from Libby, we packed our baggage to 
his ranch. On the way he pointed out 
many peaks and cafions where he had 
shot bears, lions and deer. It would 
seem very strange to know that such 
large animals are to be found so near 
to one’s house, and right beyond the 
outskirts of the towns, but neverthe- 


as ever trailed big game, and were in 
fine condition. 

Such a country—the deer had paths 
everywhere, and at one time I aimed 
my rifle at three different bunches 
without getting out of my tracks. Then, 
too, as Bob had written me, every hol- 
low log had been torn open by bear. 
We could see the hair of both deer and 
bear all along the paths within five 
miles of Bob’s house where he and 
Charley (his brother-in-law) had 
dragged game they had killed at differ- 
ent times. I never saw such a hunter’s 
paradise, and I have hunted in many 
states. 

















LIBBY, MONT., IN THE HEART OF THE BIG GAME COUNTRY. 


less it is a fact. One evening we saw 
about twenty-five black-tail deer feed- 
ing in an alfalfa field belonging to a 
rancher, within twenty-five yards of the 
railroad. 

After changing a man’s business suit 
for a Hudson Bay Co.’s mackinaw, 
hunting pants, cap and heavy boots, 
and strapping a thirty-five-pound pack 
on our backs, we were ready to take up 
that long tramp up the steepest moun- 
tain sides I have ever climbed, heading 
for Old Baldy, the highest peak in those 
parts, in which vicinity lies vast 
stretches of thickly-wooded forest. Our 
dogs consisted of four as good hounds 


As the dogs were trained so they 
would not notice deer, we had no trou- 
ble in keeping them close on our way 
over. That night we slept on fragrant 
fur boughs by the side of a nice fire, 
but it was chilly, so much so that the 
side away from the fire would wake 
you up and: cause you to turn over, 
keeping this up all night, but when 
morning came we felt much refreshed. 
About 5 o’clock in the morning I told 
Bob I heard a motor-boat coming up the 
river. He said there was no river near, 
neither was there any motor boat in 
these woods, and began laughing at me. 
Of course I knew it was a ‘‘drummer”’ 
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crouse, but to acknowledge it would 
-poil the fun. 

As we were eating breakfast a fine 
mist began falling, which grew thicker 
and faster, so we decided to hurry to 
the top of the ridge and be on our way, 
thinking we might strike a trail made 
during the night, before it was rained 
out. We had not reached the top when 
old Spot, the leader of the pack, began 
smelling up the grass blades and whin- 
ing to go. Bob said ‘‘Lion,’’ and soon 
pulled the collars off all the dogs, when 
they struck a bee line over the hill and 
beyond hearing, traveling at a rapid 
rate. We decided to make for the top 
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swinging walk that took him over that 
rough place in a maner truly remark- 
able. I tried hard to keep up, but soon 
saw the difference between the man 
born in the mountains with muscles of 
steel and one reared on the level, mid- 
west country. 

The timber here was growing thicker 
and thicker and the undergrowth more 
dense and the country becoming more 
rugged. But we kept on, I getting 
mighty tired of my weight and heavy 
rifle, and wishing for a gun of the Sav- 
age type, lighter and easier to carry; 
for this 1905 Winchester is the most 
unhandy gun I have ever carried and the 





IN THE HOME OF THE BIG GAME. 


of Old Baldy, as from its peak we could 
command all the surrounding country, 
and better hear the barking of the dogs, 
now out of hearing. I shall never for- 


get that climb—the sleet, snow and 
rain were coming down hard and it was 
vetting colder; the grass was very slick 
and the mountain sides very steep; in 
many places all one had to do was to 
slip, when it would be beyond all hu- 
man assistance to save him from death 
a thousand feet below. At intervals we 
would stop and listen; toward noon we 
paused and caught a faint barking of 
the dogs far down, and Bob said ‘‘Come 
on,’’ and off he set in his well-known 





SCENE NEAR LIBBY, MONT. 


more tired one becomes the more awk- 
ward this gun is, its only redeeming 
feature lying in the fact that it 
‘‘brings home the bacon’’ if properly 
held on anything at the other end. 
Now, Bob, where was he? There he 
went, away up yonder beyond that big 
pine, fifty yards ahead and almost in 
a run up that fifty-degree incline. 
When evening came we were far from 
the site of our camp of the previous 
night, where we first struck the trail, 
and I thought of that old familiar re- 
ceipt for cooking the hare, also of the 
distance and agony that lies between 
the coyote’s track and the county’s 








CEDAR LAKE, NEAR LIBBY, MONT., ONE OF THE BEST FISHING LAKES IN MONTANA. 


reward. But the end of the chase is 
where the gold lies, so we kept on, at 
intervals catching a faint sound of the 
dogs, still hot on the chase. 

As darkness was now setting in and 
we were up among the rim-rock, and 
as the rain was falling harder, it made 
the rocks more slippery and dangerous, 
so we decided to strike camp for the 
night. While I was preparing a snack 
Bob was cutting fur boughs for our 
bed; all at once Bob said, ‘‘ Kit, I hear 
the hounds barking ‘treed,’ so let’s eat 
a bite and go, for they sure have him 
over there.’’ So we made all possible 
haste and started, altho the rain and 
sleet were pouring and we could 
scarcely see five feet before us. We 
had gotten about a mile on our journey 
when all at once I slipped (just as I 
had expected I would, a thousand times 
before, but each time up to this nar- 
rowly averted), and I went rolling 
down, gaining momentum every sec- 
ond. Oh! what a feeling! But as luck 
would have it, I still held my gun, and 
knowing full well what would happen 
to me if I didn’t stop, I used superhu- 
man efforts and dug that rifle butt into 


the dirt at every turn, checking my 


speed at every stroke until finally I 
smashed against a big pine and lay 


there. Bob was with me as soon as pos- 
sible and asked me if I was hurt much, 
but at first I could not even open my 
mouth to speak for I was badly stunned. 
I soon came to, however, and regained 
my feet, tho with unsteady balance. 
Outside of minor bruises, a slightly 
sprained ankle and a scare of a lifetime 
duration I was all right, but believe me, 
I thanked that old rugged pine tree for 
saving my life, for beyond. this point 
there was‘a sheer drop of at least two 
hundred feet. Had I fallen, you would 
not be readire this story, and the life 
insurance CO:mpanies would have lost a 
few thousands besides. 

As we seemed: no nearer to the dogs, 
and as it was so dangerous going here, 
we again decided to make camp and 
made a lean-to to keep out the rain and 
sleet which were still coming down. 

The next morning at five found us on 
our way. We could barely hear the 
baying of the faithful hounds, but 
about 11 o’clv6k we got close enough to 
tell that the dogs were divided and a 
part of them farther on to the right. 
This quickened our pace for we were 
curious to know what kind of an ani- 
mal was leading these wily old dogs 
such a merry chase. We sat down 
about 1 o’clock to eat some sandwiches, 
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and oh! but they tasted like manna 
from heaven, for we were ravenously 
hungry, and could have eaten almost 
anything, either cooked or raw. About 
t o’clock we reached the tree where 
old Spot was dancing and barking; 
when he saw us coming he seemed to 
almost say: ‘‘What kept you so long— 
[’ve almost worn my patience out, but 
he’s up there—get him.’’ After a short 
search, made more difficult on account 
of the snow—now fast falling, we saw 
it was an enormous mountain lion, 
perched high up on a big limb next to 
the body of the big thick fur. I got 
out and took aim at his head, intending 
to erack his skull just enough to kill 
and not ruin the hide. At the first 
shot he never moved; I shot again— 
same results. Bob called out to rest 
awhile as I was nervous from travel, 
but I knew my aim was true, and that 
[ had overshot. I tried again and just 
cut the hair between his ears. I knew 
then that it was in the sights, and that 
they had not tested this rifle, and that 
the sights were set for 200 yards, and 
at so close a range I was shooting four 
inches high. All right, Mr. Cat, now 
you look out! Boom, spoke the .35— 
and a lion 8 feet 9 inches came tumbling 
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like a human body to the ground, its 
head simply torn to shreds, and a fine 


hide was ruined. (So much for the St. 
Louis firm in whose hands I had left the 
sighting of my rifle. No more of this 
stuff for me—next time I’ll make my 
own tests. ) 

The other dogs, who had been bay- 
ing about a mile up on the side of a 
steep slope, hearing all the shooting, 
eame to us, they being led, no doubt, 
by the younger pup witich was with 
them. We struck out in the direction 
they had been and, altho we tried for 
several hours to induce them to return 
to their tree, they were unable to find 
it, owing to the snow-storm which was 
now growing fierce and blinding, cov- 
ering up all tracks and scent. 
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Another loss by the gun. 

We decided to go home as the storm 
had been getting harder for two whole 
days; so, cold and almost frozen to the 
bone, we began to retrace our steps, 
reeling with fatigue and cold. I had al- 
most started to curse our luck and 
mountain lions in particular when not 
more than a quarter mile ahead of us 
the dogs started to raise particular cain. 
Hurrying on, we found them barking 
in the mouth of a cave, or perhaps a 
shaft dug by some miner, almost big 
enough to walk in. 

Upon investigation we decided it 
must be a bear denned up for the win- 
ter, and at once decided he was ours. 
Bob said, ‘‘Kit, are you game enough 
to go in after him?’”’ I told him I 
was game to do anything now, after 
all I had just gone thru—and that 
this could surely be no worse. So tak- 
ing his flash-light and hand axe, I fol- 
lowed him with my revolver drawn and 
ready for action, followed by the dogs, 


bringing up the rear guard. In this 
procession we filed into that under- 
ground cavern, little knowing what 
monster awaited us at the other end. 
After going some twenty feet the cave 
took a sharp turn to the left and was 
only large enough to admit a single 
man, stooping; but we kept on and 
then, about thirty feet farther saw a 
bundle of fur lying still—and two fiery 
balls glaring at us. Bob said: ‘‘There 
he is, waiting for us—shoot him be- 
tween the eyes and then keep on pull- 
ing the trigger if he comes this way.”’ 
But I had taken aim and fired—then 
fired again and once again, three times 
in all. The old cave roared and trem- 
vled with growls and shots, and then 
all was still. 

When the smoke had cleared away, 
we saw a two-year-old black bear ly- 
ing not five feet from where we were, 
stone dead, and we thanked our stars 
that it had not been an old grizzly. 








SOME OF THE AUTHOR’S TROPHIES. 


An Invitation. 


Soon the frost will spoil what the summer’s toil 
Changed bleakness into blossom; 

Then the north wind’s roar will be heard once more, 
For winter’s playing ’possum. 


So you'll have to ’low, and I reckon now 
We'll go once more to the hills; 

And there calculate till we perforate 
Some quail and chick with chills. 


Now, I tell you folks, I am going to coax 


Until I get an answer, 


And should you say, “No, I just will not go”— 
I’ll have to rush the can, sir! 


JOHN BERNARD O’SULLIVAN. 
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ALWAYS THE SCENE CHANGES, EVERY BEND 
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OF THE RIVER DISCLOSING NEW 


BEAUTIES.” 


ON THE BOSOM OF THE FLOOD 





Being descriptive of a bass stream too deep to wade, 
with some remarks regarding tackle and how to use it. 
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O. W. SMITH 


That there are many varieties of 
bass fishing every devotee of the short 
rod and multiplying reel knows right 
well. Sometimes I find myself think- 
ing that fishing from the shore is the 
most fun; then, when I feel the snarl- 
ing current gnawing at my waders, I 
think wading is far and away the most 
enjoyable. The truth of the matter is, 
there is no best method; all are good. 
Today I am writing of that time-worn, 
tho never worn-out method, floating 
with the current. It is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to imagine anything more satis- 


factory from the view-point of the na 
ture lover, or more successful from that 
of the angler. Always the scene changes, 
every bend of the river disclosing new 
beauties and wonders to exclaim over: 
even a_ perfectly familiar stream, 
whose banks you have tramped for 
years, becomes’ surpassingly lovely 
when viewed from the coign of an 
open boat. The method appeals to the 
rodster because every cast is into new 
water, if he wills it so, every bend, 
snag and leaning tree offering un- 


caught fish. The ichthyic possibilities 
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. The method appeals to the caster because every cast 
is into new wate ar, if he wills it so—every bend, snag and leaning 


tree offering uncaught fish.’ 


of five miles of measurably swift bass 
water is almost beyond the power of 
pen to describe. Of course the success- 
ful fisherman will be possessed of 
‘*fish-sense,’? know the habits and 
lurking places of the bass he seeks, 
without which the best tackle, boat, 
skill with rod, and populous water will 
not avail. In this article it is my pur- 
pose to offer you a few hints regarding 
how to fish from a boat, tho I hope 
never to lose sight of the Aesthetical, 
for that is as worthwhile as the pisca- 
torial. 


Se 


It may be possible to 
‘“‘naddle your own ¢a 
noe’ and cast as you 
make your way along, 
but you will miss some o! 
the best fishing, and the 
chances are, that when 
you hook that ‘‘big one,’’ 
you will have troubl 
with your boat, break 
your tackle, lose the mon 
ster, and perhaps take an 
involuntary bath. While 
a companion is not always 
an unmixed, blessing, I do 
not well see how we can 
dispense with him when 
riding the current. 
‘‘Guide?’’ No, never. A 
fishing companion is far 
and away better: you can 
fish ‘‘turn and turn 
about,’’ which adds gen- 
tle rivalry to the sport. 
There should be a mutual 
understanding that the 
man at the paddle is to 
hold his peace, no matter 
what the temptation to 
advise and instruct. Nat- 
urally the man at the 
paddle will think that he 
could cast to better ad- 
vantage and play the 
hooked fish more expert- 
ly; let him think so, but 
keep his thoughts to him- 
self. Such an understand- 
ing will obviate all 
chances of friction. 

The man paddling should sit in the 
stern, the man with the rod, well for- 
ward; thus the boat will maintain a 
level keel, and the easter, if at all skill- 
ful, need not worry about the back- 
east. Such an arrangement also has 
the advantage of placing the man with 
the rod ‘‘first at the fish.’’ The boat- 
man should bend every energy to put 
the man in the bow within easy cast- 
ing distance of every snag, pool, or 
likely looking spot. Note I said easy 
casting distance; do not attempt long 
easts or run a chance of losing con- 
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trol of your lure. Unless you are per- 
fectly familiar with the water, a forty- 
foot cast is long enough in all con- 
science, for a dangerous snag may lurk 
just beneath the most alluring and in- 
nocent appearing surface. Remember, 
too, that you are stealing along almost 
noiselessly, the dip of the paddle creat- 
ing practically no disturbance. If the 
stream is not too wide, keep in the 
middle, casting right and left, as the 
current seems to dictate, remembering 
that ordinarily the best water will be 
on the eurrent side. Cast toward deep 
water and obstructions. 

I have been writing of down-stream 
fishing as tho there was no possibility 
of fishing against the current. It is 
practicable to breast the current, if not 
too swift, but the boat will make more 
noise and the boatman would have to 
be supplied with oars in order to make 
much headway. Of course this would 
not apply to many a slug- 
gish river, but I am think- 
ing of those streams which 
tumble down hill, where 
the bass are not overly 
large as a rule, but very 
gamy. While I think the 
rodster is in a better posi- 
tion to hook his bass, cast- 
ing against the current, 
most decidedly he is in 
the poorest position to re- 
trieve his lure. Should he 
back-lash, or for any rea- 
son hesitate a few sec- 
onds, the current will 
have thrown his lure up 
acainst a snag somewhere. 
If you have considerable 
time at your disposal it 
would not be a bad idea 
to work up stream as far 
as you care to go, then 
float down with the cur- 
rent; you will find that 
you can cover a given 
amount of water in one- 
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water more thoroly on the up-journey. 
Taking the matter by and large, it is 
just as well to ship your boat to some 
up-stream point and let the current do 
the work, tho I am compelled to con- 
fess that I have taken more bass, three 
to one, when fishing against the flow- 
age on a rapid river. When going down 
stream even the most expert rodster 
ean not possibly touch all the likely 
holes, the current whips him by so 
quickly, nor will he be in a position to 
cast into the best spots unless thoroly 
acquainted with the water so that he 
knows when to ‘“‘hold his fire,’’ and 
when to ‘‘shoot.”’ 

It is needless to discuss tackle here, 
I take it for granted that you already 
own a five-foot or five-foot-six rod, 
than which there is no better caster for 
this variety of fishing. The reel is 
your favorite quadruple multiplier, 
nothing slower than a quadruple need 








third the time, or less, 
when going with the “. 
stream; however, I must 
add that you will fish the 


fishing—and the chances are that when you hook that 
you will have trouble with your boat, 
monster, and perhaps take an involuntary bath.” 


- It may be possible to ‘paddle your own canoe’ and cast 
as you make your way along, but you will miss some of the best 


‘big one’ 


break your tackle, lose the 
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be fastened to the rod, in the particular 
style you effect—free-spool, level- 
winder, self-thumber, or orthodox 
winch. I have said my say so many 
times upon this matter that I am going 
to remain silent. The lure will of 
course be the one you have found suc- 
cessful for your locality. There are 
times when an under-water is the thing, 
tho such a lure must be manipulated 
with care on a small, snaggy stream; 
upon the whole, the surface-under- 
water will be the most convenient, its 
floating properties being a decided ad- 
vantage in case of reel trouble. Even 
a floating lure will manage to find its 
way against many a snag. Lest you 
neglect to take an under water, let me 
urge you to earry three or four in 
standard colors. You will find many 
a deep pool and eddy where your suc- 
cess will depend upon going down after 
"em, and you will desire to go. A deep 











LINE REQUIREMENTS OF A ROUGH STREAM. 


. It is extremely problematical whether or 
not you can successfully handle more than forty 
feet of line on the average hazardous river." 


dead water, if well shaded, will shelter 
some prize winners. Cast into the 
shade. Keep in the shallows and fish 
the deeps. Just a word of warning re- 
garding the overhanging trees; look 
out for them; they will catch your lure 
on the back-cast if given half a chance; 
and, if casting too close to the shore, 
they will get you on that side now and 
then. It is somewhat serious to hook 
up with a stationary object when trav- 
eling at ten miles an hour. 

Every snag, big or little, simple or in- 
volved, should be approached with 
stealth and fished out with care. Un- 
less you are acquainted with the par- 
ticular snag, fish the water end first. 
and work in shore. Take plenty of 
time. Three casts should be sufficient 
to fish out the average snag unless the 
bass are lying deep, in which case you 
will have to go down after them. When 
you’swing around a bend and see a 
good snag before you, edge the boat in 
to the opposite shore, where the stream 
is not too wide, the boatman may hold 
it with a paddle thrust into the bot- 
tom or by hanging to out-reaching 
branches, while you cast out the water. 
Always cast slightly above the snag, 
waiting a second or two for the current 
to sweep the lure down where you want 
it, before beginning to reel. Care must 
be exercised lest you snag. You can 
not sleep on the job. 

On a hot mid-summer day a low- 
hanging tree, branches trailing in the 
water, will be sure to shelter one or 
more good fish. I remember taking 
what my companion dubbed ‘‘a whole 
family’’ from such a shelter early one 
August morning, six bass to be exact, 
two unusually large for the stream and 
four medium sized. Unless the fish are 
really feeding in earnest in such locali- 
ties you will find the under-water lure 
most successful. Cast well above and 
let the lure travel down beneath the 
branches, praying the while that none 
lie deep in the water lest you come to 
grief. A snag deep down in such a 
place, if the river be swift, is a really 
serious matter. It is easier than the un- 
itiated imagines to court a spill. 





— 
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The sleeping log is always worth in- 
vestigating. Usually it has _ been 
brought down by some freshet and left 
with one end imbedded in the silt, the 
other lying out in the water, diagonally 
to the current. The chances are that 
somewhere along its length the current 
has mined out a hole, you can often lo- 
eate the spot by the welling water 
upon the lower side. That is the place 
to cast first and if there is no response, 
then fish out the whole log, taking time 
to do it thoroly. In such a location be 
ready to instantly swing the rod sharp- 
ly to right or left, lest the bass get un- 
der the log, his tactics every time. 
Fight him with the spring of the rod, 
backed up with the reel. Remember 
that you must pay closest attention to 
the game every minute or you are going 
to be beaten. The black bass is not only 
a great fighter, he is also an ichthyic 
strategist beyond compare. 

I have already mentioned the eddy, 
and it is a good place for deep fishing 
unless your stream is infested with 
pickerel, in which ease it is apt to be 
inhabited by that unsavory gentleman. 
The eddy at the bend or elbow of a 
stream will give you an opportunity for 
long casts and a chance to try out your 
under-water lures. I have found when 
fishing with under-water lures of any 
sort, simple spoons or involved minnow 
type, that I have taken most fish reel- 
ing with the current. I think the reason 
is that when drawing the lure against 
the current it travels too slow to attract 
the average bass. Perhaps I am wrong 
in my conclusion, but I am not wrong 
in my fact, my notes of twenty years’ 
bass fishing backing me up. In the mat- 
ter of eddy fishing I can only reiterate 
what I have said regarding other spots; 
make haste slowly, take plenty of time 
to fish out thé water. The patient and 
slow fisherman wins out where the light 
and dilettante angler fails. 

It is true that bass prefer a diet of 
crustaceans, but in the average river it 
is not overly adverse to an occasional 
minnow or two. Where a small creek 
enters the main stream you will find a 
deep hole, usually below the creek’s 
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IN THE FOREST-LINED STREAM. 


“The fascination of this variety of casting is the 
ever-changing panorama of flood, field and wood, 
the chance that the next bend, snag or pool will 
reveal a record fish.” 


mouth ; there cast, early in the morning 


and again late in the afternoon. Just 
why minnows make their way down to 
the mouth of such creeks is not clear, 
but they do, many of them becoming 
food for bass. Now I have learned to 
expect one or more fish from such spots 
and seldom am I disappointed. After 
you have had some experience in stream 
fishing you will learn to cast where the 
fish lie, almost instinctively. My only 
hope is that the foregoing remarks may 
aid you in becoming acquainted with 
this most fascinating of sports, stream 
fishing from a boat. 

Remains but a few words regarding 
playing and netting the capture. Ordi- 
narily you will have little trouble hook- 
ing the fish; the current and fish will 
attend to that part of it, but you will 
find it somewhat difficult to play your 
fish ; all the aids and advantages are on 
his side. If you lay a long line, and the 
water is snaggy, the current will sweep 
the bass down where your problems 
will be raised to the N-th power. The 
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. GO, THEN, AND MAY THE BLESSINGS 
OF THE RED GODS GO WITH YE.” 


overhanging tree, the heap of drift- 
wood, the down-reaching roots of an un- 
dermined pine stump—all offer sure 
and safe refuge for the bass. Did I 
not say at the very beginning of this 
article not to strive for distance? It is 
extremely problematical whether or not 


you can successfully handle more than 
forty feet of line on the average haz- 
ardous river; a greater amount of line 
is going to multiply your troubles in 
playing and netting. Casting from free 
water to snaggy is a great aid, for if 
you are quick you can pull your cap- 
ture away from the dangerous ground 
by sheer strength of rod and line. A 
good line and rod will stand the treat- 
ment and you should never employ any 
but the best. Often you can drop with 
the current below the fish’s snaggy lair 
and so play the bass in free water. 
Eternal vigilance is alone the price of 
victory. Never attempt to net the fish 
until it is thoroly exhausted, and when 
that moment arrives will depend upon 
the fish’s staying powers and your 
skill. Always net your bass head-fore- 
most. 

The fascination of this variety of 
casting is the ever-changing panorama 
of flood and field and wood, the 
chance that the next bend, snag or pool 
will reveal a record fish. You find 
your reel hand trembling with excite- 
ment and expectancy, then a beautiful 
vista unfolds below, and you forget all 
about rod, reel and fish. Who could 
think only of the game when surround- 
ed with such a fairyland? Indeed and 
always, ‘‘it is not all of fishing to 
fish,’’ nor of living to exist. What a 
day on the bosom of the flood wili 
mean to you will depend upon what 
you yourself are. Go, then, and may 
the blessing of the Red Gods go 
with ye. 




















IN THE WAKE OF THE HAY WAGON. 
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CAMPING FOR THE SMALL-SALARIED 
MAN 


A. F. WALLACE 


I have just waded thru the last word 
on camping, ete. (some 245 pages), and 
the thougnt struck me (for sometimes 
I have been known, on rare occasions, 
to think), why does nearly all of our 
outdoor literature deal on such an elab- 
orate scale regarding outfits, ete., for 
camping and outdoor sports. I know 
of no book on these subjects, with the 
exception of good old Nessmuk’s (God 
bless him!) ‘‘ Wooderaft,’’ that doesn’t 
shoot clear over the heads of the rank 
and file, the great unwashed who toil 
and moil in our factories, mines, offices 
and mills, week in and week out, for a 
dozen or fifteen per. I have met many 
of these people, and when they read 
one of the above books they usually 
think, ‘‘Oh, my! how I would like to 


take a camping trip out to the lakes, if 
I could afford it, but the price of every- 
thing is so high, and the boss won’t 
raise the salary, so I guess I will have 


to sweat it out at home.’’ Now, read- 
ers of the ‘salaried tribe, don’t you be- 
lieve it; there is nothing to it. You can 
rig yourself up for a very few dollars 
with an outfit that I have used myself, 
and have had some of my most comfort- 
able and happy outings with. I propose 
here to give plans, specifications and 
blueprints, as the engineers say, of the 
‘‘modus operandi’’ for turning the 
above trick. Yea, I will try and be a 
fashionable writer, and take each sub- 
ject separately. 

First, in the matter of clothing and 
packsacks, there has been more duffle, 
clothes, ‘grub, ete., packed in a stark 
‘‘A’’ seamless wheat sack, and by the 
star packers, i. e., lumberjacks, Indians 
and cowpunchers, than in any other de- 
vice known or invented. They hold two 
bushels, and the cost is 20 cents from 
any catalog house. I have used many 
pack harnesses and high-toned pack- 
sacks, but the above is the best I have 


found, price included. How to pack it? 
Sure, carry it right on your shoulder; 
when that’s tired, then under your arm 
for a ways; if a farmer passes you 
going your way, then dump it into his 
wagon and sit on it, for be it known 
that all your outfit goes into the above 
seamless stark ‘‘A’’ packsack, and if 
you follow my directions it won’t 
weigh over twenty pounds. So for our 
packsack we will have to write on the 
debit side of our account 20 cents. 

Now, for the clothing. In town and 
in the shop or office, you probably wear 
clothes—at ijeast the men do—it is cus- 
tomary and up to date to do so. Now, 
this same suit is the finest kind of 
clothing to wear on your outing, shoes, 
hat and all, and don’t forget the over- 
alls. On hot days you will find them 
the height of all bliss to run around 
with, just your undershirt and the over- 
alls on, and you can go barefoot too. 
Don’t carry a thread of extra clothes, 
just what you have on your back. If 
they get sour and sweaty, wash them in 
the river and let them dry while you 
go in swimming. You will have to be 
clothed in town as well as in camp, so 
I don’t see for my life how we can 
charge up anything for clothes on the 
debit side of our account; per contra, I 
think something should go to the credit 
side, as you won’t wear out so much 
clothes in camp as in town; but we'll 
let it go by putting ‘‘0’’ on the debit 
side. 

Cooking kit? Sure, but not the high- 
falutin’ aluminum kind at $2 a piece; 
and even they are not so good as mine. 
The ones that I have cost—but we will 
come to the cost later on. My two ket- 
tles are simply tin tobacco pails, one a 
little larger than the other (one an 
‘*8 Brothers’? and one a ‘‘Nigger- 
hair.’’) One holds about two quarts 


and the other about one and a half 
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quarts. They come filled with tobacco, 
all seams are rolled, no solder, and the 
bails are put on by a patent device. 
They are both watertight and fireproof. 
The tobacco manufacturers could not 
have made a better kettle for light 
camping if they had tried a year. Two 
tin plates, the deep kind from the 5 and 
10-eent store; I paid 5 cents each for 
mine. One I used for a frying pan, and 
it is fine for this work; the other I eat 
from. In the 5 and 10-cent store 
you can get a table knife and fork, 
tablespoon and drinking cup; cost of 
the whole kit 30 cents. I ‘‘comman- 
deered’’ all but the two tin plates from 
my good wife; but perhaps you are not 
so situated, so we will have to charge 
up 30 cents on the debit side of our 
account. 

This kit with your big-bladed pocket 
knife is plenty and sufficient to get up 
a good meal with if you know how to 
use it, and you probably do, or you will 
go pals with someone who does. Don’t 
take along any of the toy axes sold at 
a big price for light camping. In sum- 
mer you will find plenty of dry twigs, 
limbs and drift wood that you can 
break or nigger off in the fire; you can 
always borrow an axe from the farmer 
if one is needed, but if you will have 
an axe then a three-quarter axe is it; 
mine weighs 3 lbs. and has a 27-in. 
handle and a welded-in bit and costs 60 
eents from one of the big catalog 
houses in Chicago. It came with the 
head muzzled in a neat sheet iron 
sheath, and I used this same packing 
sheath when I put the axe in my pack 
sack; but the axe is not necessary in 
hot weather. This particular axe I find 
better than some of the $2.50 kind I 
have used. I now drive my tent stakes 
with a stone and leave it home. This 
will give the old outers’ religion a 
fierce jar, but in an experience of 
twenty-nine summers camping these 
are the facts as I found them. 

In a stationary camp in hot weather 
I can take my heavy pocket knife and 
gather enough light ‘‘squaw wood’’ in 
an hour to last two days for a cooking 
fire. We now come to the question of 
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something to cook in these utensils, or, 
in other words, the rations and edibles. 
The first thing is to skirmish six empty 
salt sacks such as come from the gro- 
cer, or have six sewn up out of light 
muslin stuff. These we can not really 
put on the debit side, for they too. can 
be ‘‘commandeered’”’ from home. Into 
one put a double handful of good black 
Oolong tea and tie it up; fill another 34 
full of good ground Java coffee and tie 
it up; into another place a double hand- 
ful of salt and fresh ground black pep- 
per,/well mixed in the proportions of 
one and one-half spoonfuls of pepper to 
ten of salt; fill another sack with best 
navy beans, cleanly picked; fill another 
sack to its full capacity with sugar and 
the sixth and last sack fill full of good 
fresh ground cornmeal. If we want any 
wheat bread we will buy a loaf occa- 
sionally from the farmer’s wife, but we 
get wheat bread enough in town, and I 
am very fond of good, fresh mush— 
also johnny cake—for a change from 
the everlasting white bread and biscuits 
we get in town. 

Now for the meat ration. Go you to 
the butcher, and from a slab of bacon 
that is not too thick, and with a streak 
of lean in it and a thin skin (an old 
hog’s skin is heavy and thick), for two 
weeks’ vacation have him cut a piece 
of about eight pounds and wrap it up 
in good strong market paper, double. 
This will do you for two weeks, and 
will cost about 28 cents per pound; the 
beef trust paid the farmer 7 cents per 
pound for this same piece of hog. Long 
live the beef trust! This grub list is 
plenty and sufficient for any outer who 
can come in touch with the farmers, 
and there are mighty few places in this 
old U. S. A. nowadays where this can 
not be done. 

From the farmer you should get new 
potatoes, young onions, fresh lettuce 
and radishes, and an occasional broiler 
chicken, ete. After many camps I have 
found that the above, including all, 
costs about 32 cents per day for the 
raw material. Now, I hardly know how 
to handle this part of the account. If 
we stop in town we have to eat, and in 
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town it costs the average clerk or a 
mechanic about $1 a day for board, and 
if a married man about the same or 
more for the raw material, so in order 
to be honest, we will have to give the 
eredit side of the account the differ- 
ence between 32 cents and $1, which is 
68 cents, and for fourteen days we will 
have to place on the per contra side of 
our bill $9.52, which we have saved 
over town expenses. Sounds a little 
funny, doesn’t it? But figures don’t 
lie, even if some liars do figure. As 
your tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, etc., 
need replenishing, there is always the 
crossroads grocery and_ postoffice, 
where I go each year twenty miles by 
trolley from a city of 400,000—fare out 
and back 70 cents. There are the 


usual crossroads, and a bridge over the 
river, a blacksmith shop, grocery, and 
it also contains a postoffice. This town 
also contains two more houses, and is 
plenty big enough for yours truly. 
When I ‘‘lay me down to sleep’’ there 
is no ‘‘slamity-whang-bang’’ of street 


cars, busses, newsboys and the accom- 
panying cussedness of a big city; the 
quiet is surely a nervine and health 
restorer. 

Now for the tent and bedding. 1 
wish to pass a few remarks about this 
tent that I am about to illustrate. I 
used one like it for five seasons for 
light camping, and on one trip this tent 
went with me on a trip of 1,370 miles, 
consuming three months’ time, and in 
two months of this time the work was 
such that only one-night stands were 
made, or camp was broken and made 
each day, which, as old-timers know, is 
hard on a tent, especially in a prairie 
country. This tent came thru in such 
shape that I sold it for more than first 
cost, so on this particular trip, and with 
four mere seasons’ camping added, my 
tent cost me nothing. I believe I got 
something like $2 more than its first 
cost. To make this wonderful (?) tent, 
go to any large dry goods house and 
buy 21 yds. of the best unbleached 
sheeting 39 in. wide. This width works 
up best, and with about four hanks of 
carpet linen thread, will cost you some- 
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where around $2, and will make a tent 
7 ft. wide, 9 ft. long and 7 ft. high, and 
with ridge rope and waterproofing will 
weigh somewhere around nine or ten 
pounds. Put your sheeting on a large 
floor and cut off three lengths of 15 ft. 
6 in. each, and sew them together 
lengthways, of course, lapping the 
seams 1 in.; this is the roof. Now eut 
off two more pieces 7 ft. long and sew 
them together; lay them on the floor 
smooth and nice, and with a straight 
piece of board mark a line from the 
center of one end to the lower outside 
corner; do the same with the other side 
and you will find you have marked out 
a wedge of 7-ft. base and with a 7-ft. 
axis. This forms one end of the tent, 
and the pieces you cut off this wedge 
sewn together form the other end. You 
will need four stakes on each side, three 
at the back end and two in front. Holes 
in your tent for the above stakes should 
be just a straight slot 2 in. long, and 
the same in distance from the bottom 
edge, and should be reinforced with a 
stout piece of canvas 4 in. square. This 
brings the tent close to the ground, and 
no sod cloth is needed; just throw a 
little dirt around the bottom when you 
dig your trench around the tent, which 
will be needed if there is much rain. 
Sew a ridge rope of good clothesline 
into the ridge, letting it extend 10 ft. 
at each end, and you need no ridge 
pole. 

The stakes you cut on the spot. To 
waterproof it, get from a new building 
a piece of unslacked lime twice as large 
as your two fists; go to the drug store 
and get 5 cents’ worth of pulverized 
alum; slack the lime in about twenty- 
four quarts of soft water; dissolve the 
alum in it. When this is done stir it 
well and fold the tent loosely; lay it in 
the liquor and let soak over night; then 
spread it out to dry; then rinse in soft 
water, and the job is done. Allowing 
liberally for overhead expenses, this 
tent will cost you about $2.50, and none 
better can be had at any price. We will 
use this tent many times for many out- 
ings, say five, and with fair usage it 
will last for three times five outings, 
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but we will be liberal and say five sea- 
sons. Now, it is not fair to charge the 
total cost against this one trip, so we 
will divide it by 5 and charge on the 
debit side 50 cents for tentage for this 
trip. While you are at the store buying 
your tent material buy also four yards 
of ticking—the 30-inches-wide kind. If 
you’re a “‘tall guy’’ like yours truly, 
get a half yard more; it will cost you 
about 8 cents per yard in this neck of 
the woods. Double it nice and even, 
then sew the sides and leave the bottom 
open, to be filled with hay or straw 
from the farmer’s barn, to sleep on; 
and for our tick we will have to add to 
the debit side 36 cents. And again we 
are hitting the debit side a little hard, 
for we will use this same tick on many 
trips, the good Lord willing. And for 
covering? You sleep under a quilt at 
home, supposedly. Very well; take it 
along to camp, take good care of it, 
and bring it home, or the better half 
will have you by the ears. So on the 
whole, in this case, we will mark ‘‘0’’ 
on the debit side, and in the ‘‘good old 
summer time’’ one quilt is plenty and 
sufficient, and for cold weather a good 
home-made quilt with wool filling is far 
and away superior to a $12 blanket. I 
have used both; therefore I am able to 
judge. Of course the work in making 
the above doesn’t count, for half the 
sport of outdoor life is in making your 
own outfit, as good old ‘‘Nessmuk’”’ 
said— 

“When the mountain streams are frozen 

And the Nordland winds are out.” 

This completes the outfit, unless we 
add a cake of soap and a towel. Now, 
let’s see how we stand on the books: 


One pack sack $ _ .20 Per Contra: 
0 


CHUCRIBM ounces 











Cooking kit .. .30 Saved on board 
INS, tha « <tuné a9 6: 2.590 in town ....$ 9.52 
Tick and pillow 
MS docs curs -50 One tent and 
tick in stock 6.50 
TOUEA 6 0.800 $ 3.50 
Bal. in our fa- 
i ee ee 
$16.02 $16.02 


I will give just two cooking receipts, 
so you will not starve while learning 


others. They are from good old ‘‘ Ness- 
muk’s Wooderaft.’’ I have used them 
for twenty-three years and they ean not 
be improved upon: 

Corn Bread.—To 1 pint of water add 
a small teaspoonful of salt and 2 of 
sugar, and bring to a sharp boil; take 
from your corn meal a handful in your 
left hand and let it sift thru your fin- 
gers into the boiling water, stirring 
meantime. Let it cook over a slow fire 
three or four minutes. Eat in milk, or 
let it cool and fry or bake in your two 
tin plates with coals on top and bot- 
tom. If this bread doesn’t beat any 
city white bread then I don’t want te 
see Wilson re-elected. 

Beans for two people—Take from 
your bean sack 14 lb. of dry beans; 
wash and rinse in cold water; put them 
in your pail, cover with cold water and 
parboil; meantime cut off 1% lb. of 
bacon from your slab, trim off the rind 
and parboil 14 hour in your other pail; 
remove and place in the beans; add hot 
water until the pail is full, and boil 
easy over a slow fire two hours or 
longer, stirring occasionally to keep 
from burning on the bottom. Season to 
taste with pepper and salt. These beans 
cannot be improved on. For any fur- 
ther instructions on cooking in camp, 
send 50 cents to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., and 
procure the ‘‘Army Cook’s Manual.’’ 
It’s the best ever for camp cooking. 

Oh, yes, the fishing tackle? I have 
in the last twenty-five years used many 
of the fancy reels and rods, and some 
of them were mighty high prieed. I 
have found for my use the 14-ft. bam- 
boo pole procured from the crossroads 
grocery store for 15 cents and a braid- 
ed cotton line for 10 cents, along with 
a couple of 3-ft. lengths of double gut 
leaders and a half dozen hooks of dif- 
ferent sizes, taken in connection with 
the humble worm, white grub or live 
minnow got me more fish than all the 
faney tackle I possessed. Now, thirdly 
and lastly, leave the ‘‘strong water’’ in 
town. You want your trip to be health- 
ful recreation and not a ‘‘booze fest.’’ 





Rie atiny so. // seecueameem 
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The only secret in cooking is to apply 
the heat slow, so the outside will not 
be burned and the inside raw. 

If the mosquitoes bother, a smudge 
made of chips and mulch is the best 
preventive. Look along the ridge pole 
in the tent; that is where they roost. 
Light a piece of paper and pass the 
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blaze along under them; this singes 
their wings; do this about 4 p. m. Then 
close up the tent or hang some screen 
in front, and you will find that it will 
settle the skeeter question. 

Remember, there are no sports su 
clean and healthy as outdoor sports if 
properly used. 


The White Violet. 


Past dainty beds of mignonette 

I seek my one white violet, 

And stooping low above its bed, 

I scan the pretty, fragile head, 

The finely penciled lines of blue, 

A fairy made with ink of dew, 

The golden spot touched by the sun 
Or elfin spirit bent on fun. 

And now to me the gentle air 
Wafts faint fragrance, sweet and rare 
I rise and pass the mignonette: 

I love my one white violet. 


LILLIAN OUTTERSON 
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A WYOMING CAMP IN THE LODGE-POLE PINES 


A convenient ridge-pole, 
winter snow. 
and no rifle shots except their own were heard. 


showing tree as it was found, 
One camp of many during a 30-days’ trip on which no one outside 


the excessive weight of the 


the party was seen 


bent over by 


Photo by S. N. Leek. 
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THE HUNTERS, THEIR CAMP AND THE THREE BEARS. 


A BEAR HUNT IN COLORADO 


C. D. HYATT 


In the fall of 1910 my brother Henry 
and I determined to see something of 
life in the Far West. Accordingly in 
the latter part of September of that 
year we packed a suitcase with a few 
extra clothes and carrying an old 
single shot .25-20, we shook the dust of 
Kansas from our heels. After two or 
three days on the train we finally land- 
ed at a little town in Southwestern 
Colorado where a cousin of ours then 
lived. This cousin, Ben by name, was 
a rancher and we agreed to help him 
stack his hay if he wovld accompany 
us with his team and wagon on a hunt- 
ing trip to the mountains. 

After a few days of preparation in 
which a new high-power rifle was 
bought and two days on the road were 
consumed, we found ourselves en- 
eamped in a little park well up to the 
top of the ridge which connects Mt. 
Wilson with the Dolores Mts. Late in 
the afternoon of the fourth day out 


the sky began to grow hazy. Some 
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of the distant peaks were no longer 
visible and the branches of the pines 
were restless. Our tent was under 
cover of a huge engleman spruce and 
some fifteen feet farther in the timber 
we kept our camp-fire burning. I re- 
member as we lay out by the fire that 
evening how strangely the melancholy 
hooting of the great horned owl af- 
fected me. A few of the smaller birds 
were calling to each other in the dark 
ness and the night-prowling coyote 
was adding his ‘‘yip-yaps’’ to this 
nightly oratoro. But there is nothing 
sorrowful in the voice of the coyote; 
instead, the impression which the aver- 
age man receives prompts him to go 
after this sneak-thief with cold lead. 
Over on the other side of the valley a 
range rider had hobbled out his horses 
to graze and a Swiss bell was tied to 
the neck of one. 


Toward midnight rain began to fall — 


and this soon changed to snow, which 
before morning, had reached a depth 
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of seven or eight inches. Snow fell in 
small quantities most of the forenoon 
and the clouds at that altitude were 
pretty heavy. In the afternoon Ben 
and I struck out to see if we could lo- 
eate any game signs for the morrow; 
but aside from shooting enough blue 
grouse to last us several days our trip 
availed us nothing—worse than noth- 
ing for being somewhat of a tenderfoot 
I had failed to provide myself with 
proper footwear. The snow being wet 
and heavy my feet were thoroly soaked 
which resulted in a case of bronchitis; 
and this kept me out of the hunt on the 
following day. 

Henry and Ben left camp on foot 
about 9 o’clock the next morning with 
the firm resolution that they were not 
coming back without some big game. 
About noon that day high up on the 
side of Mt. Wilson they came across 
the tracks of a good-sized bear, judg- 
ing from the dimensions of the im- 
prints in the snow. Bui the trail was 
old and partly filled with snow and the 
boys were following it half-heartedly 
when on coming around from behind 
a ledge of rock they beheld three fresh 
trails, one quite large and the other 
too much below the average in size. 
These trails followed the partly oblit- 
erated one for some distance and then 
struck directly off up toward timber- 
line. Soon after reaching this point 
the bears began to feed as was evi- 
denced by little diggings in the earth 
here and there, the food in quest being 
the root of a plant similar in appear- 
ance to the Indian turnip of the East; 
and judging from the amount of dirt 
moved they must have had a pretty 
hearty meal. From appearances these 
plantigrades used their noses to good 
advantage, rooting as well as digging 
with the claws. Henry said it reminded 
him very much of the work of hogs in 
a potato patch. 

After following the tracks for two 
or three hours our huntsmen came to a 
little open space and here the trails be- 
gan to converge and lead more direct- 
ly up the slope as if the animals had 
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a better formed idea as to where they 
were going. At the upper side of this 
open space or park was an almost wall- 
like cliff up which the tracks led; and 
above this a small mesa of a few acres 
in area covered sparsely with tall 
spruce. 

It was now just about sundown. The 
boys had reached the top of the cliff 
and were starting across the mesa 
when ‘‘woof,’’ ‘‘woof’’—a sound 
somewhat related to that made by a 
startled hog—and there not over sixty 
yards in front of them were three sur- 
prised bears, an old female and two 
well grown cubs. It is hard to say 
which were the more surprised, the 
pursuers or the pursued. Henry was 
carrying a .32 Special and Ben had an- 
other gun of similar power which, 
when he tried to throw a shell into the 
barrel, became hopelessly jammed. The 
old bear was coming to attention on 
her hind legs, apparently to investi- 
gate things, and Ben was madly peti- 
tioning Henry to ‘‘hold on a bit,’’ 
when the latter took quick aim at the 
region under which he supposed the 
heart lay; and later investigation 
proved that the bullet had passed 
within a half inch of that organ. At 
the erack of the gun the animal 
dropped to all fours and started in the 
direction of the boys when Henry took 
a second shot. About midway between 
the hunters and the position first oecu- 
pied by the bears was a fallen tree, the 
trunk being perhaps three feet high. 
The game old creature tried to leap 
this obstruction, but the effort cost her 
too highly and she sank to the ground 
an apparently inanimate mass. When 
Henry reached her she was quite dead. 

At the first indication of trouble the 
two cubs shinned up a tall spruce, and 
although the boys were quite busy at 
the time they could not help but mar- 
vel at the agility of these clumsy look- 
ing animals when it came to tree climb- 
ing. With a high-power gun the cubs 
were soon brought down from their 
lofty perch. 

A pretty fair day’s sport, yes. It 
goes without saying that the lads were 
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quite jubilant with results in general. 
An old hunter here in the mountains 
informs me he has never yet come upon 
a live bear without the aid of dogs. 
He had surprised them on different oc- 
easions but the bear always got the 
first look and was away before he 
could more than catch a glimpse of it 
—an animal half the size of a cow and 
clumsy in appearance, yet making its 
get-away thru thick brush before you 
can get a shot at it. 

While all this was transpiring I was 
at camp heaping wood onto the fire 
and trying to keep warm. Toward 
evening I began to look for the return 
of the boys. I believed they must have 
had some degree of success else they 
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would not have staid out all day with- 
out food. Darkness came and went 
and still they did not return. I was 
beginning to think some accident had 
occurred when to my relief I saw 
Henry dragging himseif up the hill- 
side and Ben about three hundred 
yards in his wake. This was about 10 
o’clock the next day. 

As it happened both boys had left 
eamp the previous morning without 
matches. Darkness coming on just after 
the killing they decided it would not be 
safe to try to reach camp that night. 
Thereupon they collected their game, 
threw it down over the cliff and under 
shelter of a big balsam, sat till day- 
light. 








my dear. 
his best to break the bars of his cage. 


erase. 


how he dances wild with rage! 
the sandy shore. 


again. 
destruction all in his way? 


a beautiful lake. 
his distorted, angry face? 
are too big and coarse.” 
defiance in her face. 





The Storm. 


Wild and timid like a child he first appeared; then some unseen torment 
must have rudely interfered with him; suddenly wrath showed in every move- 
ment ot his shape and cast dark shadows on the distant landscape. 
darkness and into the light, then plunges into the calmness of night, so he hovered 
about, this gloomy shape, that seemed to have no guide but Fate. Hark! 
low mumble we can hardly hear—a roar and rumbie. 
An ungoverned temper, like a wild beast in a rage, chained but doing 
He looks about, his eyes grow dark with 
ineditating doom, then flash with a cold white light; seems they would pierce 
beyond the sun and light for a moment the darkest tomb. Majestic is the anger 
displayed in his moody face; some grief perhaps that only time will endeavor to 
He rushes along till he stands in bold disgrace in the light of the wonder- 
ing moon, and shades her luminous face from the path of a far-passing ship 
homeward bound. What matter if she strikes a rock and sinks to oblivion, for 
Hark! 
the incessant music of the ocean waves. 
A white face, peering in awe-struck attitude, seems turned to 
painless marble, as a statue in loneliness of solitude. 
Can it be that he waits and rests to gather more strength and hurl to 
’Tis the same shadowy form that breathes and puffs 
and blows till the trees sway and bend. The breaking boughs cry in discordant 
sounds that harmonize with the tumult of the universe. 
would disturb if he could. A soft gleam of light; ’tis the smiling moon that lights 
Will he not relent as she fixes for him a mirror and he beholds 
A little star whispers: 
Oh, the blinding light as his eyes roll and flash with 
He raises his arm, for he is wild and rash, and strikes the 
top of a far-off rocky peak. A little bird falls with a broken wing. Now comes 
remorse to the great proud storm; his eyes grow soft; he bows his head at last; 
lower down it comes until tears of despair fall in tender rain on the breast of his 
loving Mother Earth; he falls to sleep like a weary child and smiles as Mother 
Earth looks up and sees the glorious rainbow in the sky. A butterfly comes from 
under the petals of a rose, quite dry. A buttercup says: 
1 think the whole world needed a drink.” 


Out of the 


A deep, 
*Tis the wrath of the storm, 


A louder crash mingles its strife with 
A brighter flash lights for a moment 


All is bewildering quiet 


The whole world he 


“You have gone too far; you 


“Everything is all right; 
BERTHA B. DAVIS. 




































































CAMPFIRE 
TALKS 


By CHAUNCEY THOMAS 























No. 52.—The 


I would rather 
spend my life in a 
tent than in a cellar. 
even if that cellar 
does stick up out of 
the ground and we 
call it a house. A 
tent is a house that 
can be moved, or 
conversely, a house 
is just a tent that is 
stuck fast. And mo- 
tion is life; to stay 
in one place we cal! 
stagnation. There 
are many different 
points of view of life, and this is one of 
them, shared by millions and condemned 
by millions. It all depends on whether 
you throw back to a caveman or a tent 
dweller. 

Because it is obviously easier to hoard 
food and raise young in a nest than on 
the wing, women generally favor the cel- 
lar plan, and as it is easier to get food 
from over a wide space than from a narrow 
spot, and also as the male by instinct 
avoids the young, men as a sex are in- 
clined to roam. Hence the man is ever 
urged to “settle down’ with a nesting 
woman, and in a thousand ways she urges 
it most of all. Marriage is money or hyp- 
notism. And even then it takes all the 
law power of the land, and the self pres- 
ervation of the race itself, to hold them 
there. Touch and go, grasp and stay, 
about sums it up, even if this bald way of 
stating the eternal situation is—to my 
huge amusement—‘“so unromantic.” 

In this world of widows a man stands 
no more’ show than a centipede in a trap 
factory. To be trapped is simply to be 
forced to stay in one place, and a trap 
implies a lure, a bait. No matter what 
that bait may be, it still remains a bait, 
be it a maiden or a dinner for a man, a 
piece of meat for a bear, or a nip of 
toasted cheese for a mouse. It is all bait, 
only it is always called. by a different 
name, as the occasion for the interested 








Chauncey Thomas. 





Tent Dwellers. 





parties—the trappers—demand. This of 
course is as romantic as a snoring bride, 
but it is true. 

If one places romance above truth, well 
and good. Ido not. On the contrary, I 
delight in finding that things wide apart 
in name and in popular estimation fit to- 
gether like the ends of a broken stick. A 
man had better do his own thinking than 
have his thinking done for him, mostly by 
means of stock phrases that listen well 
but that on dissection reveal themselves 
as empty as a drum, worn hollow instead 
of hallow. Raised on mule milk, probably. 

Original thinking is the one thing that 
the thinker’s generation laughs, hisses or 
strikes at, and is the sole thing that the 
following generations reverence, follow 
and obey. But a little thinking is good 
for any man now and then, especially if 
it is totally out of line with his usual 
thoughts, and jars him, even for the mo- 
mgnt, out of his worn routine. 

ost of the civilized world lives in cel- 
lars turned inside out, and has never given 
a second to the idea that there may be 
other ways of life, if not equally good, 
then not so bad, and perhaps even better— 
at least for many other millions. And 
perhaps for you and me. Water in a river 
is fresher and clearer than the same water 
in a pond, and the moving river water does 
something, while pond water merely holds 
up the things that float upon it. It is the 
same with the world of men. Let us see. 

Now, the first thing to do is to catch 
your audience. That is one of the first 
principles of writing. Then the writer 
must Lold them till he can drive his 
thought home—and rivet it. The unex- 
pected, the unusual in thought or wording, 
captures them; then to hold them simply 
give them what they want. Anyone can 
be a writer; all one needs is the hide of a 
rhinoceros—lI’ve been called about every 
name not in the dictionary and don’t mind 
—the heart of a chicken, the head of a 
horse, a fatalistic disposition and a sar- 
donic sense of humor. He must be consist- 
ent only in his inconsistency, and not con- 
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sistent in that. And humor is only the 
power to see the connection between things 
others accept as wide apart, or the gapping 
difference in things that others regard as 
duplicates. 

Now, the tent-dweller sees more things 
than does the cellarite. Hence his basis 
for comparison is wider, and the only way 
we learn anything is to compare two 
things, and then remember the difference 
between them. This is the one process by 
which the babe learns there is a world, or 
even that it itself exists. So, for the rest 
of this essay suppose, for amusement if 
nothing else, that we set aside the ideas 
and things usually accepted and see what 
we can find. 

Those who fear another point of view 
are afraid of their own, so if yours—to 
you, at least—are sound, then there is 
nothing to lose in looking at other views, 
and there may be something to gain. The 
man who was sure that he would strangle 
if he entered deep water learned some- 
thing when he saw another grab a log— 
and live. Then he and his seed could roam 
farther, out over the glittering mystery of 
the sea to the wavy edge of the world. As 
it was in those days, so it is today, both 
physically and mentally. 

What is the greatest difference between 
animals and plants? The animal can move 
to another place, the plant cannot. And 
which outranks the other? Why? Think 
it over. 

One man stays in a city swarm all his 
life, rooted on an island, as in New Yerk 
city. What is he? I struggled there _ 
eight hungry plus two hellish years—but 
never again. I want no moreof it. I pre- 
fer the desert. Another closes his desk. 
pulls off his collar, leaves the house be- 
hind because he cannot, and would not, 
take it with him, and strikes for the hori- 
zon—the Call for Over There. At the end 
of a life, which has had the most? Not the 
most money, but the most of life? And 
why? Think it over. 

Man can give value to anything in but 
one of two ways — either by changing a 
thing’s shape or by changing its place. I 
once wrote this sentence in an article on 
railroads, and the president of one of the 
largest roads in America wrote me that he 
had been changing the places of millions 
of things all his life, yet had never thought 
of this fact before. See if you can find 


anything of value where that value has not 
been given to it by man in one, or in both, 
of these two ways —changing either its 
shape or its place. 

Now, if this applies to a piece of coal, to 
a diamond, an ounce of gold or a ton of 
iron, does it not apply to at least as great 


an extent to a man? If you would give 
value to yourself, would you stay in one 
place, or go to many places? 

True, we destroy value in all things by 
the very same process by which we give 
them yalue, by changing their shape and 
their place. When we burn something, 
such as a house or a thousand-dollar bill, 
we have merely changed the shape of the 
few elements in it, and have changed their 
location from the surface of the earth to 
the upper air. It is-the same when a ship 
sinks. It is the same ship on the bottom 
of the ocean as on the surface, but one is 
worthless and the other is invaluable. The 
only difference is'-a change-of-place.- So 
a man may lose as well as gain value by 
changing, whether that change in shape 
and place be in body or in mind matters 
not. But one thing is sure if the rest is 
lies, he will never gain by staying just the 
same, even if he loses nothing. But he 
must either gain or lose any and every- 
where; it is impossible not to change. And 
the chances are that if he stays over long 
in one place, mentally or physically, that 
he loses. 

It is noticed in the wilds that the strong- 
er the animal the wider its range, and that 
such animals as the sloth or the mole live 
and die in the same locality. The domesti- 
cated goose is not noted for brains, and his 
waddling is confined to the barnyard and 
the table, while his wild brother knows 
the arctic and the tropic, and is one of the 
keenest and most wary denizens of the 
globe. May not the same thing apply to 
man? Look around you; look into your- 
self, and think it over. Or do you fear to? 

“Security is the death of mortals,” says 
Shakespeare, and I think it is Emerson—is 
it not?--who words the same thought by 
“divine discontent.”” When the hunger to 
go comes—go! The tree cannot. And 
neither can you? That is what made it a 
tree, remember, far, far back. And the 
wild duck wings over head, filling the 
upper night with beckoning music, and— 


“T must go, g0, go away, 
On the other side the worid I’m overdue. . 


So dive for the open once in a while. If 
it is strange to you, then learn it. If 
hemmed in, then smash your way out. But 
do not stay in one place all your life. 
Come 2und see what is over here, go find 
what is over there, circle back if you like 
and when you will, but above all, don’t 
have roots. A month under the branches 
may cost the money-maker a thousand a 
day in profits, but it is worth a million a 
minute in‘life. The brain and the body 
do not last forever, remember, and it is 
better to have lived a million and die with 
a dollar than to live only a dollar’s worth 
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and die with a million—for your heirs to 
spend or squander. 

Let us reverse the world for a month, 
put the city men-in the desert, cramp the 
tent-dwellers in the city hives. At the end 
of the month who would receive the most 
good? This is impossible wholesale, un- 
fortunately, but personally it can be done, 
if one wills, for the road reaches in all 
directions from every center, and raking 
hay in Middle Park may be better than a 
stomach full of lobster at Coney Island. 

Fear of the neighbors rules most of us. 
If the editor and the postal officials would 
let me, I would here express my love for 
the neighbors. Let them talk. Don’t worry. 
They will not talk about you one-tenth as 
long as you think: they will, and will have 
forgotten you long before you have 
stopped worrying about them. If the 
daughter must be married off, that is an- 
other question. She must go where the 
fishing is good, even if you cannot. But 
arrange to meet the bills in the fall; grab 
a little for yourself, and take the train to 
the far places with your old clothes. You 
cannot live forever. Think it over. 

Stretched on a bed of boughs, with the 
patter of rain on the canvas, the smell of 
wood smoke is great. Teach the boy to 
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Wanderlust. 


Did you ever feel it itchin’ 
Till you felt that you would bust? 
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camp before you pay for his dancing les- 
sons. He had better be a deer than a 
“‘dear,’”’ even the venison hanging on yon- 
der limb, for it is better for him, for you 
and for the race to bury a weakling than 
to raise one. And a weakling he will be 
if he knows not the ways of his hairy an- 
cestors; if he is afraid to sleep by an open 
fire in the forest; if he cannot find his 
way to the desert waterholes. It is better 
that he climb a mountain than ride in an 
elevator. The mirrored cage is a neces- 
sary evil; from the cliff he will wrench 
health and manhood, an awakening of his 
forebears with the stone axes. Or would 
you rather have him just a parlor pet, a 
parlor pup? Weak and whiny? 

We have become a soft nation, fat and 
feeble, like an unused muscle. The secret 
of the cure lies outdoors. A man who 
cannot cook his own food as well as get it, 
who cannot make his own bed as well as 
pack it on his back, who cannot mend and 
wash his own clothes, is like a man who 
cannot dress himself. If he is ashamed to 
be caught doing these things he is a per- 
vert, for anything that cannot feed itself 
is not worth feeding. And yet the cities 
are stacked with such. Go dwell in a tent 
and be a Man. 






Did you. ever fall a victim 
Of that bloomin’ wanderlust? 
Kinder sicky and dispeptic? 
Kinder achey "bout the gland? 
There’s no other antiseptic 
But to gypsy thru the land, 
With your satchel in your hand, 
Till your cheeks are brown and tanned, 
And your longin’s kinder tempered 
By the glare of desert sand, 


O, it’s awful when it gets you, 
And it never turns you loose, 
Till you pack your grip and mosey 
From old custom’s calaboose, 
There’s no other course to follow, 
When the epidemic’s come, 
But to vow your sworn allegiance 
To the hobo-and the bum, 
When the call to toil. is dumb, 
And the strings of yearning thrum; 
If you dodge the durned contagion 
You will have to travel some, 
When the ’fernal fevers drum. 





Where the thirsty cactus stand. 





When you feel the sickness comin’, 


There's no other cure, I know, 


But the healin’ balm o’ bummin’, 


For I’ve proved it long ago. 


In the cafion, up the mountain, 


By the coulee, on the dune, 


There the vagabonds are waitin’, 


Where a man can live immune; 
And I’m leavin’ pretty soon, 
Will you please to get my tune, 
Like the tinkly bells a-ringin’ 
In the dimply dells of June, 
Where the dappled shades are strewn 


CHARLES WALLACE GIPSON. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor Life exclusively. He will gladly answer any 
questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to the cause 
of the truest and highest ideals in angling sport smanship, to which this department is devoted. 








Anglers’ Fireside. 


Letter No, 227.—Some “Hellbender” Infor- 
mation. 


Editor Angling Department:—Have just 
been glancing thru the April issue and noted 
your answer to Letter No. 202 anent the 
‘“hellbender.” The term, while sounding 
somewhat like local terminology, is as a 
matter of fact, just as proper scientifically 
as is “mud-puppy” when applied to Nectu- 
rus maculosus—over which you spent those 
early days with scalpel and forceps. The 
“hellbender” is the common name of Cryp- 
tobranchus alleghaniensis, one of the newt- 
like Urodelans belonging to the family 
Cryptobranchidae. This family includes 
three genera, all of which are highly carni- 
vorous. The giant salamander of Japan 
(Megalobatrachus maximus) may reach a 
length of over five feet. It is the largest 
of all the amphibia and feeds on fishes, 
other amphibia, some worms and insects. 
The Congo “snake” (Amphiuma means) is 
eel-like with two very small pairs of small 
legs placed at a great distance apart. It 
occurs in the marshes and mud streams of 
the Southeastern United States and feeds 
upon small fish, crawfish and mollusks, The 
“hellbender” occurs only (Hegner) in the 
streams of the Eastern United States and 
feeds on small fish and worms. As I have 
said, these three genera make up a family 
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of Urodelans that are highly carnivorous— 
all three of them preying upon fish. Just 
how successful the “hellbender” may be in 
catching the young of game fish is prob- 
lematic, tho there is no doubt about their 
spawn-destroying ability. 

There are three great classes of salaman- 
der-like amphibians representing three evo- 
lutionary stages in the development of the 
frog. (1) Forms with exposed gills in adult 
stage—the mud-puppies. (2) Forms with a 
gill cleft or fold leading to gill arches—the 
hellbenders. (3) Forms with gill clefts 
closed in the adult—the true salamanders. 
Then a little later and a little more highly 
developed come the frogs and toads. I be- 
lieve I can appreciate why he was created 
(as your correspondent asks). He is but a 
stage in the great evolutionary develop- 
ment that marks the handiwork of a Cre- 
ator who created according to plan and not 
spasmodically. He is a “left-over” and has 
served his purpose, yet still finds a place in 
the great economy of nature. 

* oe * * * 


At any rate, I believe you guessed him, 
tho you used an older classification (Meno- 
poma). Be careful, however, in styling him 
a lizard, for lizards are all reptiles and not 
amphibians. They all have scales and am- 
phibians do not. 
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I certainly enjoy the letter box—as much 
as any other part of the magazine, if not 
more.—S. R. J., Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

I, too, enjoy the Fireside about the best 
of the whole magazine. Few people realize 
how many letters pass thru my hands in 
the course of a year, many of which never 
find their way into print, tho all are an- 
swered personally. I have enjoyed the cor- 
respondence to the limit, for it has brought 
me in touch with a host of good fellows 
thruout the United States and on the other 
side of the water. By the way, a corre- 
spondent who used to write from Berlin 
will write no more, for I see by the papers 
that he was killed in battle. Never met 
the man, but I felt well acquainted with 
him just the same. The touch of sports- 
manship makes the whole world akin.— 
O. W. S. 


GOOD ENOUGH. COMPTS. W. J. JAMISON. 


Letter No. 228.—Muskellunge and Pickerel 
Again. 

Editor Angling Department:—I would 
like to have you explain the difference be- 
tween a pickerel and muskellunge if there 
is any. Some anglers say they can always 
tell whether or not a fish is a muskellunge 
by the way it takes the hook; how about 
it? A fish from one lake four feet long is 
called a muskellunge, while one from an- 
other lake of practically the same length 
and weighing forty-four pounds is called a 
pickerel. Does water effect the color of the 
fish?—H, M. N., Taconite, Minn. 


Your questions have been answered thru 
this department a number of times. Letter 
No. 192, April issue, will settle the matter 
for you. To repeat what I said then: “In 
order to determine whether or not a given 
specimen is a pike, musky or pickerel, you 
have only to examine the squamatation of 
the cheek (‘Squamatation’—scaling). The 
pickerel has both the cheek and gill-covers 
scaled; the pike, the cheek and upper half 
of the gill-cover; the muskellunge shows 
only a thin line of scales at the upper edge 
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of both cheek and gill-cover.” That should 
be sufficiently plain. In color the pickerel 
is more inclined to green and the muskel- 
lunge to gray, tho color is variable. It is 
exceedingly doubtful if you will find a pick- 
erel weighing over three pounds, while the 
muskellunge often reaches a weight of 
forty and more. No one can tell what a fish 
is by the way it takes a hook. A great 
Northern pike will often put up as good a 
battle as will a musky; but, then, half the 
resort men insist that a Northern pike is 
a musky, and there you are. Yes, water 
and food makes all the difference in the 
world in color. I have been working for a 
number of years upon a series of papers 
dealing with the pike family, which when 
completed will find their way into your 


hands thru Outdoor Life—O. W. S. 


Letter No, 229.—Fishing for Ling. 


Editor Angling Department:—I see A. C. 
G. of Marco, Neb., wants information con- 
cerning ling. I think I can help him out, 
as I have caught and sold tons of them. 
They retail here at about 16 cents per 
pound. Their large, white livers are con- 
sidered a delicacy, certainly as good as 
oysters. The largest ling I ever caught 
weighed 10% lbs., and he had recently swal- 
lowed his grandson, 18 in. long. At one 
time the Missouri River at this point was 
full of them. Tackle: Take a chalk line 
long enough to reach bottom, use 10-0 hook 
and a 3-oz. sinker, Live bait if possible; 
if bait is scarce, cut bait in chunks and 
change often. When you catch a ling throw 
old bait away and put on fresh, as they will 
not take it again. Tie the line to a stick 
about two feet long, cut a hole in the ice 
and let the sinker strike bottom; then raise 
about eight inches from bottom. Fish at 
night and run your lines at least every hour. 
If you have out forty or fifty lines you will 
be kept pretty busy if there are any ling. 
I have taken 100 pounds of dressed fish by 
1 o’clock, But they have become very 
scarce here, as the German carp cut their 
spawn. Ling spawn in December. As to 
depth of water in which to fish, you can 
catch them where the water is only a few 
inches deep or you can catch them at forty 
feet. The water here is alive with a yellow 
speckled perch which is easily caught and 
not good for anything else, so we use them 
for bait—H, M., Helena, Mont. 

(See reply to Letter No. 233.—O. W. S.) 


Letter No. 230.—A De Lux Trout Basket. 


Editor Angling Department:—The_ en- 
closed photo shows you the last word in 
basket manufacture, The creel was built 
for one of our keenest fishermen, who speci- 
fied that it should be of a quality to “turn 
John D. green with envy.” I think the mak- 
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ers have accomplished their commission, 
and also that the creel is well worth the $25 
it cost. As you can see, all leather work is 
hand-stamped. The shield on front displays 
the initials of the owner and the fish for 
which the basket is built. Built in the shop 
of M. E. French, Montrose, Cal.; Jake 
Hafer, designer.—M. P. D., Ovando, Mont. 

















TROUT CREEL DESIGNED BY JAKE HAFER. 
COMPTS. M. P. D., OVANDO, MONT. 


Thank you very much for the photograph. 
I never knew that John D. cared a penny 
for anything as sensible as trout baskets. 
If he were to go fishing he would carry his 
fish on a willow twig, of course. Whether 
or not he “turns green” is a matter of little 
importance: anglers who see the picture 
will. It is the finest specimen of basket 
workmanship it has been my lot to examine. 
TI would like one just like it. However, I 
must go on carrying my trout in a plain, 
every-day creel, and they will taste just as 
good, too.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 231.—A Texas Bass. 


Editor Angling Denartment:—I am send- 
ing you a picture of Sam Dunlap, & years 
old, 9s he caught his first bass. Bass are 
caught here in great numbers during the 
winter and spring—G. W. D., Ballinger, 
Texas. 


It is not an overly large bass. a small- 
mouth, TI should judge, tho it ought to be a 
Jlarge-mouth in vour section. It is very difft- 
cult to determine the species from a photo- 
graph, especially, as in this case, where the 
fish is immature. The exaggerated median 
line. indicates the large-mouth, while the 
relatively small mouth suggests the other 
variety. One can’t help but wish that the 
fish were a vear or two older, but pictures 
are notably deceiving, and we may be wrong 
in thinking this one immature. The picture is 
pleasing. bringing to mind our own far-off 
woodland-pole days. Ah! they were great 
davs. uneoualed by the shiny rod and singing 
reel of the present. And, it’s oh! for the 
boy’s outlook on life. Thank you for a pleas- 
cnt dream.—O. W. S. 
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Letter No. 232.—A Home-Made Vise. 


Editor Angling Department:—While I am 
not a regular subscriber to Outdoor Life, a 
copy of a recent-issue fell into my hands in 
which I noticed sevéral-létters dealing with 
vises for fly-tying. As mine did not cost 
“from three to five dollars,” I thought per- 
haps readers of the Fireside might be inter- 
ested in a description. Get from a 
jeweler’s supply house a pin vise, bulldog 
jaws, of German or French make, with hol- 
low stem, costing from 50 to 75 cents. Have 
a blacksmith make a table clamp of %-in.: 
iron, as shown in drawing. File smooth. 
Bore in one end a hole and thread for 14-in. 
thumb-screw, which you can get at anv 
hardware store; also a small one and a 
short length of drill rod, about 3/17 in, in 
diameter. Take the pin vise and cut the 
stem off, leaving about 1 in, File one end 
of the drill rod, as shown in drawing (B), 
leaving it a trifle longer than the hole in 
vise. Put a piece of iron in (A) to keep 
from breaking the pin vise, and lay the iron 
across the jaws of a heavy bench vise. 
With a light hammer drive (B) into (C). 
That will give you a vise with a long stem; 
cut any length you like. Bore two holes in 
the clamp (D) (D); also one (BE), which 
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socks the vise at any height you desire. 
The above vise, if carefully made, is as good 
as any of those imported. It is more easily 
made than you think, A gunsmith can 
thread all holes needed.—F. T., Newark, 
N. & 


Letter No. 233.-—“Ling” and “Kokanee.” 

Editor Angling Department:—I have been 
a reader of your excellent magazine from 
the time first published, and wish to state 
that I get many hours of keen enjoyment 


from its pages. I ‘have hunted and fished 
in some of the best of our big-game sections 
and often thought of giving you a good 
story, altho I must put it off until a later 
date, I note in your March issue an inquiry 
from A. C. G. of Waco, Neb., regarding bait 
for ling; also O. W. S., wishing to know of 
what use he might have for these fish. Now, 
my first experience with ling was at Red 
Rock Lakes in the Centennial Valley, Mad- 
ison County, Montana, While we would 
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catch them, I never saw them used for food 
until coming to this place. In the months of 
November and December I purchased great 
numbers of these fish along with the Ko- 
kanees taken from Christina Lake, some 
fifteen miles from here. These ling were 
caught on hook and line baited with: Ko- 
kanee (small fish not a trout; whitefish or 
grayling, but to me resembling cross be- 
tween a bass and trout). Ling can be found 
here only when the Kokanee come .to the 
surface or shore to spawn, in the months of 
November and December, after which they 
disappear, with the Kokanee, to the appar- 
ently bottomless depths of the lake. That 
the ling is a cannibal there is no question, 
as upon cleaning them we find they have 
been feeding upon the Kokanee. I have 
talked with a great many people regarding 
this fish, and all agree that the ling is 
nothing more or less than a fresh-water cod. 
As I handle a good many salt-water cod, I 
have compared the two fish and find them 
identical, save in color on the under side or 
belly. They are certainly edible, for when 
we have them a good many people eat fish 
seven days a week. I quite agree with 
O. W. S. when he says their looks do not 
appeal to him—as they look like an over- 
grown tadpole, with eyes that are hard to 
describe. But upon skinning them (the 
proper way to clean them) one would not 
believe their flesh could be so white and 
tasty. I would like to learn something re- 
garding the habits, etc., of the Kokanee, 
one of the finest table fish that swims, and 
is found only in few waters. In closing, 
will state that Christina Lake is fifteen 
miles long by from one to two miles wide, 
and as I said before, apparently bottomless 
as far as measuring goes. There are bass 
and trout of great size and countless num- 
bers in this lake; the bass were planted 
some years ago and appear to predominate 
now.—F. M. H., Grand Forks, B. C., Canada. 

Several letters regarding ling and ling 
fishing have reached the editor’s desk, show- 
ing what an interest there is in ichthyology. 
Now, I am never altogether sure about the 
fish concerning which members of the Fire- 
side write or make inquiries; local names 
vary so much. There are a number of fish 
given the name of ling, totally unrelated spe- 
cies. Thinking perhaps I might get some 
specific information I wrote the Bureau of 
Fisheries regarding the matter. Here is the 
reply: 

“While there are several species of fish 
known as ling, your ling is possibly the only 
fresh-water member of the cod family, the 
popular names of which are many and vari- 
ous, Its most appropriate English name is 
burbot, but among the vernacular names are 
ling, lawyer, cusk, eelpout, chub-eel, aleby- 
trout, mother-of-eels and losh; the last being 
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perhaps a corruption of the French-Canadian 
name, la loche. The technical name is 
“Lota masculosa,” and is closely related to, 
if not identical with the European turbot, 
“Lota lota.” Its known geographical range 
is from New England and Eastern Canada, 
thru the Great Lakes region and northward 
to the Arctic seas, to the headwaters of the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, British Co- 
lumbia and Alaska. It frequently occurs in 
rivers, altho it is more common in lakes, 
and usually abounds in the waters of its 
natural distribution. Adult burbot in gen- 
eral probably do not average over two or 
three pounds, altho in some localities the 
average weight may reach a higher figure. 
It is recorded that in Alaska they run large, 
and individuals have been taken weighing 
as high as sixty pounds, As a food fish in 
some localities, it has been regarded with 
little favor, but in others it has always been 
highly esteemed. In the past great quanti- 
ties in the fisheries of the Great Lakes have 
been wasted, but in recent years it has 
found some place in the markets, and the 
demand for it appears to be growing. State- 
ments to the contrary notwithstanding, it is 
an excellent food fish, except perhaps in in- 
dividual and occasional local instances, It 
is taken in traps, pounds and gillnets, and 
on hooks, chiefly at night. It is not regarded 
as a game fish, altho on certain lakes fish- 
ing thru the ice with hook and line affords 
both sport and food, not only to residents 
near the lake, but to some who travel con- 
siderable distances for the sake of fishing.” 

The one point members of the Fireside 
should bear in mind is the difference in 
names in various localities. I am often ques- 
tioned regarding a certain fish, when I am 
morally certain that my correspondent 
meant something entirely different. To il- 
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lustrate: A man asked me how to scale 
trout after they had been out of water some 
time. As he lived in—well, south of the 
Mason and Dixon line—I was morally cer- 
tain that he had black bass in mind, as they 
are sometimes called trout in that section of 
the country, 

“The ‘Kokanee’ referred to may be one of 
the sand-rollers or trout-perches, of which 
there are two genera—‘Percopsis’ and ‘Co- 
lumbia.’ The first has been recorded from 
localities ranging from the Middle Atlantic 
States to Arkansas and thruout the Great 
Lakes basin north to rivers flowing into 
Hudson Bay; also in the Red River of the 
North and in the Saskatchewan as far as 
Medicine Hat, The latter appears to have 
been found only in the Columbia River basin. 
However, these facts do not preclude one 
or the other being discovered elsewhere. A 
peculiarity of these fishes is that they have 
a small spinous fin, consisting of two spines, 
in front of the rayed dorsal fin, and one or 
two spines in front of the anal fin; also an 
adipose appendage, or so-called fin, on the 
back between the dorsal and caudal fins, 
similar to that of the salmon, trout, grayling, 
etc. The presence of the spines distin- 
guishes these fishes from the Salmonidae, 
and the presence of the adipose fin distin- 
guishes them from the percoid fishes, ‘Per- 
copsis’ may be told from ‘Columbia’ by the 
single anal spine and the two dorsal spines 
being feeble, while in ‘Columbia’ there are 
two anal spines and very strong dorsal 
spines.” 

Trusting that the foregoing may settle 
your difficulties regarding the two species, 
and tendering my services, thru the Fire- 
side in the future, I recommend to you Jor- 
don Evermann’s “American Food and Game 
Fishes,” price i can be secured of Outdoor 
Life——O, W. 


The Book of Modern Tackle. 


Terminal Tackle.—Being a Discussion of Lines, Leaders, Connecting Links, Etc. 
By O. W. Smith. 


Jhe amateur can usually secure informa- 
tion regarding rods, reels and artificial 
lures; indeed, there is such a wealth of 
information that it is sometimes confusing; 
but regarding our subject there seems to 
be a paucity of advice, and a few words 
may not be out of place. 








LITTLE IN- After all, the rod and 
FORMATION reel are not of greater 
REGARDING importance than the line. 
OUR SUB- If the latter hold, the 
JECT AVAIL- fish may be landed in 
ABLE. spite of shattered rod 

and balking reel. Trans- 








versely, if the line break, 


it matters not how perfect the reel or 


strong the rod. So, while I have captioned 
this article “Terminal Tackle,” most of our 


space will be devoted to the line. In con- 
cluding this paper we will devote some 
space to a few items of tackle, ordinarily 
omitted because of little importance, tno 
their possession adds to the angler’s enjoy- 
ment and therefore should be included in 
his kit. 

The question of line material may be dis- 
missed with but a word, silk alone being 
worthy of use. All other materials prove 
too harsh for the thumb, that valuable mem- 
ber being worn to the very “quick” in a 
few hours’ casting if the line be at all 
rough or hard; indeed, with the softest of 
lines I have been compelled to forego cast- 
ing more than once because my thumb 
would not stand the wear of the line. It 
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the only safe 
“sample card,”’ 
to select what 


1—Line sealed in a glass tube; 
way to store the spare line; 2—A 
showing a number of lines; easy 
you want, 





goes without saying that 
the caster’s line should 
be braided and not 
twisted, for the twisted line will kink and 
snarl in a manner undreamed of by the 
braided, tho the latter can kink upon occa- 
sion, as every caster has discovered to his 
sorrow. The wise angler will choose the 
so-called ‘“‘soft-braided” line because it is 
less severe upon the thumb than is the 
“hard-braided”; then, too, the former 
spools more evenly and closely than the 
latter, a very decided advantage. The line 
should be without waterproofing or any sort 
of dressing whatever. You may set that 
down as an axiom, tho an ambitious maker 
once sent me a special waterproof line, 
built with the caster’s requirements in mind, 
which was a wonder, but hard upon the 
thumb after all. After many years of ex- 
periments and experience I have come to 
the conclusion that the undressed, soft- 
braided line is the only thing for the bait- 
caster. 

Naturally the angler is at the mercy of 
the dealer, for no matter how well a line 
may be made, if the retailer has held it in 
open stock for a season or two, subject to 
atmospheric changes, it 
can not be in first-class 
condition. Lines deterio- 
rate even if not used. 
Some makers send out 
their lines in air-tight 
glass tubes, asserting 
that when sealed they do not age so quickly. 
I can not speak with certainty, however, for 
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two seasons I carried two lines in my tackle 
box—one wound on a spool, the other in a 
sealed glass tube. Tho of the same grade 
and from the same maker, the exposed line 
was 50 per cent weaker than the one kept 
in the air-tight tube. Perhaps the experi- 
ment proves nothing, but I am now storing 
my spare lines in air-tight receptacles, test- 
tubes sealed with electrician’s tape. Here it 
might be well to say that it is not true 
economy to purchase a cheap line; the best 
is in the end the cheapest. Always get a 
line bearing the name of a maker known to 
the angling world. Let book writers and 
angling editors do the experimenting, so 
save your money and your fish. A good line 
of fifty yards, a practical fishing length, 
should cost you slightly over one dollar. I 
would .not think of buying a lower-priced 
one, lest the maker had been compelled to 
shade the quality in order to make the 
price. 

The matter of size is much misunderstood 
by many anglers, at least so it seems, for 
one sometimes sees lines of tremendous 
sizes wound upon casting reels. There are 
just two sizes worth 
considering—G and H— 
G where you may hook 
an unusually heavy fish, like the Southern 
bass or great Northern pike; H for all or- 
dinary bass fishing. Indeed, with the latter 
size a skillful angler may land almost any 
fish. G should test in the neighborhood of 
twenty’ pounds, and H about sixteen. As 
sizes vary, and some makers use numbers 
instead of letters, ordinarily it is a good 
idea to mention the strength of the desired 
line. Most dealers get out a sample card, 
showing colors and sizes. Before you or- 
der, after you have determined what partic- 
ular make you desire, send for a card of 
samples. Do not wait until the night before 
you start on your trip, then rush down to 
the tackle store and purchase any old thing 
the dealer happens to have in stock; your 
portion will be that of the man who marries 
in haste. Get a good line. 

I honestly do not think the color so much 
a matter of importance in bass-casting; the 
fish does not wait to look at the line. In 
bait-fishing—I mean still-fishing with live 
bait—I desire a line as near the color of 
the water as it is possible to procure, as I 
have found that a con- 
spicuous line has a ten- 
dency to frighten the 
feeding fish. In bait-casting it is the splash 
of the lure which attracts the fish; the 
lure speeds away at the end of the line; 
therefore the fish has little opportunity to 
be frightened by it. My experiments have 
convinced me that size is a more important 
matter than color. Of course the line should 
be of some harmonizing tint—in dark wa- 
ters a dark line; in light waters a light 
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line, I have fished lakes where the water 
possessed a peculiar green sheen; there I 
would employ a green and white line, In 
some waters a brown line is almost invis- 
ible. For a “general-purpose” line, perhaps 
there is nothing better than the “salt and 
pepper,” black and white mottled. But as 1 
said at the beginning of this paragraph, 
color is not a matter of determining im- 
portance, and much overrated by some 
anglers. The well-equipped tackle box 
should contain two “salt and pepper,” one 
green and white, and one brown or black. 
So furnished, the angler may go up against 
any unknown water proposition. 

Care of the line is a matter of greater 
moment than color or size. The angler 
who does not painstakingly care for his line 
has no business complaining when the record 

fish of the day breaks 





loose and escapes; 
ran ol neither should he set up 
THE NE. a howl that the dealer 











cheated him. The better 
the line the more care it deserves, The line 
must be thoroly dried once a day; to do so 
does not require an expensive drying creel, 
tho it is a great convenience, Just stretch 
between two trees, preferably in the shade; 
it will take but a few moments to dry thoro- 
ly on an ordinary summer day. If in the 
house, you can stretch between two nails, 
wind about the backs of two chairs or heap 
in loose coils on the floor. In a permanent 
camp it will pay you to build a line-drying 
windlass, which can be accomplished by the 
exercise of a little ingenuity. Never leave 
a wet line on a reel over night. Make it the 
rule of your life to care for the line the 
first thing after landing. It is surprising 
how soon a line will rot if it is not properly 
dried. 


“How long should a line last?” That is 
a hard question and can only be answered 
with, “That depends.” Depends upon how 
much money you have and how much care 
you are willing to expend. I know men who 
never use a line a second day, discarding 
the “old” line at the end of each day’s cast- 
ing. 1 can not afford it. I have used lines 
two and three seasons even, without losing 
a fish thru breaking, but 





then I am an “old maid” 

HOW LONG when it comes to “put- 
SHOULD A ‘ , 

LINE LAS tering about with 

LAST. tackle,” At the end of the 











season I roll up the lines 
that are worth saving and seal them in 
tubes; the others I throw away. It is un- 
wise to retain a line which manifests the 
slightest weakness, Turn your lines often 
so that the whole line receives equal wear. 
Perhaps you have never thought of it, but 
the portion of a fifty-yard line which comes 
next the spool is seldom if ever used. (Iam 
taking it for granted that you are not a 
tournament caster, and even if you were, 
you would find it somewhat difficult to cast 
one hundred and fifty feet with a fishing 
line.) 

Never neglect to test the end of your line 
before you attach your lure, a precaution 
which will save you many a lure and per- 
haps the largest fish of the season. The 
whipping out of the line wears the end to 
such an extent that’ it 
becomes very rotten, If 





TEST hid you can break the line 
este EVERY | with your hand it should 


be broken before you at- 
tach your lure. Some- 
times twenty feet may be so removed; sac- 
rifice it ruthlessly, lest you mourn loss of 
lure or loss of fish, or both. To illustrate: 
Some years ago I invested a 
great big round dollar in a 




















weedless rubber frog, a lure 
which is very dear to me for 
lake fishing. Standing upon 
the shores of a wilderness 
lake, the only rubber frog 
within a hundred miles on 
the end of my line, I said to 
My companion, “See me 
touch the edge of that weed 
bed out yonder.” Now, the 
weed bed iay all of a hun- 
dred and fifty feet distant, 
so I threw all of my strength 
and skill into the cast. The 
frog hit the weed bed, but 
the line had parted just back 
of the leader. I spent that 
vacation without a _ rubber 
frog, but I had learned my 
lesson. I found that fully fif.- 
teen feet of the line was rot- 
ten. Test your line carefully, 
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There remains but a few things to men- 
tion in closing this article. Did you ever 
lose a pike by having the fish “strike over,” 
cutting the line? If you have, you promised 














i—Gimp leader provided with Cooper snap an2 
swivel; upper snap and swivel can. -he removed, 
of course. 


yourself never to fish again without a wire 
leader. It is a good resolution. Now that 
you can secure wire gimp leaders with snaps 
and swivels, you are 
worse than foolish not to 
place a supply in your 
tackle box. I am not 
* acquainted with a more 
convenient and useful article for the fisher- 
man’s outfit. -The snap holds the lure se- 
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curely while casting, the fish can “strike 
over” if he so desires, and you can change 
lures instantly. If anglers realized what a 
convenience they were, all tackle boxes 
would be supplied. 

The leader just discussed has a swivel at- 
tached, and one or two should precede every 
lure. If yOu question their value, just cast 
without ohe‘and then with one: you will be 
surprised to find that the line will kink and 
snarl when they are not 
employed. You can get 
the swivels alone, or se- 
cure them with snaps if 
you so desire. I often fasten the swivel 
snap‘to the end of my line, attaching the 
leader thereto, sometimes fastening the 
leader to the line end, attaching the swivel 
below, connecting the latter with the lure; 
the object being whether the swivel or 
leader come first, to secure the advantage 
of a double swivel. I think I get better 
results by attaching the swivel directly to 
the end of the line. 

Sinkers hardly have a place in a bait- 
caster’s outfit, tho the live-bait fisher 
should never be without. However, under 
certain conditions, the caster will find that 
to be able to add a little weight to the lure 
will be advantageous. To 
that end I carry a box of 
split buckshot. With 
them you can make a 
surface lure perform like an under-water, 
add weight to a light lure for ‘casting 
against a head wind, and, indeed, you will 
be surprised to find how convenient they 
will prove. (Of course, down in the bottom 
of your casting case there lies a little pack- 
age of old-fashioned hooks, concealed even 
as the fly-fisherman hides his can of worms. 
Well, on the day when the bass refuse to 
rise and it looks as tho yours was to be a 
fishless dinner, just attach one of. these 
hooks, with a sinker above it, dig a worm 
from a rotten log and go down after a yel- 
low perch.) 
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The Self-Thumbing Reel. 


A Free.Discussion of a Reel That Needs No Thumbing. 


By O. W. Smith. 


Perhaps no class of reels have come in 
for more: criticism and ridicule than the 
self-thumbers, in spite of which the sales 
have gone on increasing from year to year. 
As I have already remarked, for the man 
with ample time at his disposal, there is 
nothing quite so satisfactory as mastering 
the gentle art of reel-thumbing. You may 
not become proficient with the regular reel 
over night; weeks of practice is required. 





No man lives who does 
not upon occasion manu- 
facture a back lash, in 
comparison with which 
the famous Chinese puz- 
zle is as a_ straight 
string. The anti-backlash, or self-thumbing 
reel does to a great extent eliminate back 
lashes. I have already said that the auto- 
matic thumbers were for that class of an- 


WHY THE 
AUTO- 
THUMBERS. 




















TO LEFT, FRONT VIEW OF THE OLD REDIFOR, SHOWING TRIM APPEARANCE; TO RIGHT, THE 
SOUTH BEND READY FOR BUSINESS. 


glers who have but little time to devote to 
angling and must become more or less pro- 
ficient casters in the shortest possible time. 
With the automatic thumber the average 
man can, after an hour’s practice, cast his 
forty or fifty feet without backlashing as 
often as does the old hand with the regular 
reel, Indeed, the careful man will all but 
eliminate backlashes. More and more night 
fishing for bass is coming into popular 
favor. Here the self-thumber is a manifest 
advantage, and when used with an auto- 
matic spooling device, the ideal winch. 
(Such a reel will be described in our next 
paper.) That there is room for the self- 
thumber, even in the tackle box of the old 
In spite of Mr. 


hand, we must concede. 
Camp’s levitious remark regarding the “self- 
aiming rifle” and “auto-striking trout fly,” 
anglers will go on buying and using the 
reels that do everything but hook the fish. 
Of the type of reels under discussion there 
are but two deserving of mention, both be- 


ing prominent in the life of anglers. We 
can devote but a paragraph to each reel 
here, tho if the reader is interested he 
should write the makers for complete infor- 
mation. To that end we give the addresses. 

One of the best and most favorably 
known is the so-called “Anti-Back-Lash 
Casting Reel,’ made by the South Bend 


Bait Co., South Bend, Ind., and selling at 
the fixed price of $7.50. As will be seen 
by referring to the cut, this reel is a beauti- 
ful winch, following the symmetrical lines 
of the American quadruples. While devoid 
of ornamentation, this reel is possessed of 
a severe beauty peculiarly its own. The 
material is that best of reel substances, 
German silver, highly polished. The spoo) 
and gear journals are of best tool steel, 
running in phosphor bronze bushings, while 
the end thrust is supported by jeweled ena 
caps of special screw-off pattern. But a 
minute description of the 
reel is not necessary; 
when we have said the 
best of material goes 
into its construction we 
have said it all. While 
the winch may be used 
as a regular reel, removing the line from 
beneath the wire and loosening the thumb- 
screw on the head, changing it instantly 
to a regular quadruple reel, It is as a self- 
thumbing reel that we are especially inter- 
ested in it. To quote from one of the firm’s 
circulars: “It is just like any other finely 
made reel, being the product of highest 
efficiency in the mechanical jeweler’s art. 
The tiny, almost unnoticeable, stiffened 
wire which thumbs the reel automatically, 
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TO LEFT, THE FAMOUS REDIFOR THUMBER; TO RIGHT, END VIEW OF THE NEW PFLUEGER 
REDIFOR REEL. 
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is contained within the reel. This hidden 
mechanism is itself controlled by a knurled 
adjusting screw-cap. The breaking effect 
is adjustable in a moment, entirely without 
the use of tools, to suit any weight of bait.”’ 
The thumbing device is the acme of sim- 
plicity. In assembling the tackle for fish- 
ing, the reel is threaded as in the cut, the 
line passed out thru the rod-guides, lure 
attached, and tension-screw adjusted so 
that a jar will tease the line from the 
spool, It will readily be seen that different 
sized lures can be used with equal facility; 
all that is required is to adjust the tension- 
screw for different weights. At the begin- 
ning of the cast the wire bail under which 
the line passes, is lifted, thus relieving the 
pressure of the “human wire” upon the 
head of the spool—the thumber. As the 
lure slows up the wire bail falls, exerting 
the requisite pressure upon the spool; not 
too much, so that the spool is stopped, nor 
too little so that an overrun results. A 
great respect will be born in you for that 
little wire; it automatically thumbs the 
reel as expertly as could you if you were 
a past-master of the art. I personally have 
tried out this reel under all conditions of 
casting and can say that it has yet to be 
found wanting. Here we have rarest 
beauty, great utility, lasting durability. 
What more, in all conscience, can the an- 
gler require? 

We now turn to a winch known to all 
bass enthusiasts, the pioneer in its field, 1 
believe. The Redifor self-thumbing reel is 
just what its name implies—a self-thumber. 
A history of the development of this reel 
could not fail to interest anglers, if we 
could spare the space to give it, beginning 
as it does with the story of that free-spool 
lost overboard something like thirty years 
ago, until the day when Flegel’s centrifuga) 
thumbers were added and the reel came to 
be the perfect winch it is today. This 
Flegel thumber is simple 
in the extreme, the word 





THE REDI- “centrifugal” explaining 
FOR SELF- adequately. A pair of 
THUMBER. little flanges are at- 


tached to the other sur- 
face of the rear end of 
the spool, covered by the end-plate, so in- 
visible. The centrifugal force of the spin- 
ning spool throws these flanges out against 
the rim of the end-plates, so governing the 
action of the spool absolutely and auto- 
matically. That is the whole of the matter, 
so simple that anyone might have thought 
it out, but so simple that it was a long 
time before anyone did. Aside from these 
flanges, the simple reel is like any quad- 
ruple multiplier, made of German silver, 
handsomely finished, provided with Pflue- 
ger’s adjustable oil caps and amber-fluted 
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handle, The bearings of this reel are phos- 
phor bronze, and practically indestructible. 
These reels may be purchased either from 
the Enterprise Manufacturing Co., Akron, 
Ohio, as the name “Pflueger” would indi- 
cate; or from Redifor Rod and Reel Co., 
Warren, Ohio., as the name “Redifor” im- 
plies. The fact of the matter is, in the 














Above, Below, South 


the new Pflueger-Redifor. 
Bend Bait Co.’s anti-Backlash reel. 


“Pflueger-Redifor Anti-Back-Lash Casting 
Reel” you have two firms’ patents in com- 
bination. When one says that this is a 
beautiful, serviceable and durable winch he 
has by no means said it all, for even super- 
latives would not be extravagant, My best 
advice to anglers is, investigate. 

The “Pflueger-Redifor” is not a free-spool, 
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tho I understand that they can be secured 
in that style if application is made direct 
to the Warren, Ohio, firm. As has already 
been pointed out, the Redifor free-spool 
tournament reel is in a class by itself. 
Later we will discuss another Redifor prod- 
uct—a _ self-thumbing, -_level-winding winch 
of parts. 

In concluding the discussion of this-type 
of reel we must consider briefly the “no- 
sportsmanship” allegation sometimes hurled 
against those rodsters who use the auto 
style of reel. To a certain type of mind 
any innovation is unsportsmanlike. We all 
remember when the first pump shotguns 
were produced what a cry was raised 
against them; no “true sportsman” would 
be guilty of employing such a weapon in 
duck-hunting. Again, 
when the automatic was 
brought out, the same 
note was sounded. Now, 
we know that a true 
sportsman can employ a 
pump gun or automatic if he chooses and 
violate no ethics of the sport. Because an 
individual of porcine proclivities, employing 
a certain instrument can gratify the de- 
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mands of his base nature, is no reason why 
a true gentleman should not use the same 
instrument rightly. Personally I can not 
understand why anyone should object to 
the newer reels. What if they do all the 
work? If a man does not want to spend the 
time necessary to become an adept with 
the regular reel, in all conscience let him 
use the self-thumber, self-anything, if he 
wants to. The day is far past, surely, when 
tackle makes a sportsman. True sports- 
manship is an infinitely finer thing than a 
mere matter of paraphernalia; it is the con- 
trolling spirit of the man, While, to me, 
there is more enjoyment in accurately gaug- 
ing the speed of my reel with a thumb 
grown sensitive from many seasons of serv- 
ice, it is not for me to cry down the other 
fellow who finds the self-thumber an aid 
to pleasure. I use the self-thumbing reel 
on occasion, and am not ashamed of it, 
while a well-known self-spooler is among 
my favorite winches, If you desire to 
“start something,” just intimate that I am 
“no sportsman.” 

(In our next issue we will continue the 
reel discussion by taking up the level- 
winders, or self-spoolers.) 


Three Days With the Finney Tribe. 


By F. L. B. 


After reading the letters in the May is- 
sue of your excellent magazine, I am re- 
minded of a most enjoyable and successful 
fishing trip I took with a party of relatives 
and friends several months ago in the 
mountainous region in the western section 
of Oklahoma, All who know these fishing 
grounds will agree with me in saying that 
it is a fisherman’s paradise. The scenery 
is beautiful. Between a chain of moun- 
tains on the north and west, and a range of 
forest-covered hills on the east, flows one 
of Oklahoma’s most beautiful streams. Born 
high up in the mountains it winds its silvery 
stream in and out among the rocks, tumbles 
over dams and rapids, steals thru shady 
lakes, and flows chattering down the valley 
to bless the land and delight the fisherman. 

It was at this very spot, after a hasty 
early morning meal and a hard auto drive 
of several hours that we arrived just in 
time to get under shelter before one of the 
hardest rainfalls I have ever seen. It was, 
in fact, a young waterspout. We passed the 
time very well, thru telling what would hap- 
pen to the fish when we did get a chance 
at them, After three or four hours the rain 
ceased falling, the clouds parted and the 
blue heavens were once more visible, Then 
we, like school children, rushed to the river 
and eagerly sought to catch a mess of fish. 


But alas! before we had taken a single fish 
night came and we weré forced back to 
camp empty handed but not discouraged. 

The next morning we were up and fishing 
before sunrise, and when breakfast was 
called we had several nice channel cat. 
After breakfast we decided to change our 
bait, as only cats were biting; so we found 
a boy with a lot of crawfish, grasshoppers 
and minnows, and we purchased all he had. 
With our new supply of live bait we caught 
a nice string of large silver-drum and yellow 
perch. Long before noon we had our limit 
and returned to camp. After dinner we 
men decided to try the lake above the sec- 
ond dam for some real game fish; so we 
secured a boat, and after casting for two 
hours, tangled our lines up in general, losing 
several new “Dowagiacs” and getting nearly 
turned out of the boat, we returned to camp 
without a single fish. 

The next morning we were up and fishing 
again bright and early, but with little suc- 
cess, as a stiff north wind had risen during 
the night and soon put an end to our fish- 
ing till late in the afternoon, when it sub- 
sided, Then wife and I decided that we 
would climb out on a large boulder in the 
middle of a wide place in the stream and 
match our skill against the instinct of the 
fish. We thought at first that the constant 
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roar of the water falling over the dam near 
us would render our efforts useless; but a 
few strikes, a jerk and pull on our lines 
told us that the fish were there and ready 
for business. The first one was a large 
three-pound cat, caught by my wife, and 
from then on we were kept busy landing 
the beauties. After little more than an hour 
of this sort of sport we were called to sup- 
per, and found that we had a forty-pound 


on that big boulder, in the middle of the 
stream, is the best fishing hole in Okla- 
homa, and I shall never forget that hour of 
real recreation—the finest sport going. 

The next morning when we started for 
home it was with deep regrets that we were 
leaving that beautiful fish-filled stream of 
clear, pure water; but we contented our- 
selves with the thought that we would re- 
turn in the near future when the game fish 


string of fish, consisting of perch, silver- 
drum, bass and a few cats. Right out there 


were biting and do some real scientific 
fishing. 
Oklahoma. 


Above the City. 


I seek the soothing solace of the hills 
When cruel commerce tries to cramp my soul, 
The wind-swept, sun-pured summit as my goal, 
Where God awaits me and my heart refills 
With courage. Then anew my being thrills, 
And from my grasp all needless burdens roll; 
Down, down they go. My strength again is whole 
To meet whatever test the Master wills. 





Above the city, and beyond its care, 
The soft, sweet songs of Nature charm my ear, 
And all the world seems beautiful and kind. 
The city in the valley now looks fair, 
And my own thoughts are hopeful, strong and clear; 
Back to my toil I go with peace of mind. 


CHARLES H. MEIEKRS. 











SHED ELK HORNS MAKE GOOD SEATS FOR A STORMY DAY IN CAMP. PHOTO BY 58. N. LEEK 
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Who could blame a duck for going in there? 


Geese and Duck Hunting in Missouri. 


Down in good old Missouri there are as many sportsmen to the square yard as in Butte, 
Mont., and that is “going some,’ in the modern vernacular; but we doubt if in all that great 
state of mighty Nimrods and Ike Waltons there are two greater cranks on duck hunting 
than Archie Root and Dick Root, who are keepers of a popular restaurant in Kansas City, 
as well as managers of one of the best basetall teams in the city. When they are not 
counting the simoleons from the restaurant “till” or rooting for their baseball nine they 
are looking out for the storms that drive in the ducks and geese. The accompanying photo- 
gsraphs show, first, their blind on Goose Island, on the Missouri River, and secondly, the 
Roots and a friend after a successful duck and geese hunt at this same Goose Island, on 
which hunt they secured a very nice bag 
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Even the chef gets a goose. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive 
game laws of any state. Such 


information at any time of any infraction of the 
information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in 


mation in addition to what has already 





How Shall We Take 


The following very interesting and valu- 
able paper on the above subject was read 
at the annual conference of the American 
Game Protective Association, New York, 
March 6-7, 1916, by H. S. Graves, United 
States Forester: 

“A few years ago the winter range of the 
elk in the Yellowstone region included 
warm valleys in Idaho along the western 
side of the park, but, owing to lack of 
protection, the elk have been almost de- 
stroyed or forced to abandon these winter 
grounds, It is seldom that an elk that gets 
over into Idaho returns to the protected 
area. Migration thus becomes an interstate 
problem of considerable magnitude, and 
much of the past destruction of this splen- 
did game animal has been due to lack of 
uniformity and lack of enforcement of the 
laws of the states bordering the Yellow- 
stone Park. There are very few elk in 
most of the western parts of the park at 
the present time, simply because they have 
not been given protection in the adjoining 
country outside the park boundary. If 
these conditions prevailed on the other 
boundaries, the elk would be so reduced 
that their actual extermination would be 
threatened; their reduction to an inconse- 
quential herd, analogous to the present buf- 
falo herds, would be a certainty.” 


Must Solve Fundamental Problem. 


The above is in substance a quotation 
from a preliminary report based on the in- 
vestigation of the elk situation now being 
conducted by the Biological Survey and the 
Forest Service. I have quoted this state- 
ment, not because it presents facts that 
are not fully recognized by those in touch 
With Yellowstone conditions,. but because 
it calls sharp attention to a fundamental 
problem that must be solved before we can 
inaugurate any sound and constructive sys- 


; the premises. It 
such information from the game department channels, but 
been sent to the department by the informant. 


is not our intention to divert 


rather to solicit such infor- 





Care of Our Elk? 


tem of elk conservation in that region; and 
its solution will point the way to the pro- 
tection, development and use of big game as 
a natural resource thruout all the regions 
where there are national forests. 

I am, of course, greatly interested from 
an administrative standpoint in the adjust- 
ment of the grazing of domestic stock on 
areas like Martin, Willow and Cliff Creeks 
in the Teton National Forest, in the posst- 
bility of cattle and elk both successfully 
using certain watersheds in common, in the 
construction of certain drift fences to con- 
trol cattle, in designation of some areas 
for the exclusive use of elk in the number of 
elk now on specific watersheds, and in 
many other facts that constitute a basis for 
practical management of the elk herds. But 
with full knowledge of all the facts regard- 
ing the herds, their number, their increase, 
losses and requiren:ents for right handling, 
we must face a problem of jurisdiction, of 
legislation, and enforcement of law. 

Taking the Yellowstone region as an il- 
lustration of what may be found in vary- 
ing degrees in many other places, what 
do we encounter in an endeavor to initiate 
an effective plan of wild life administra- 
tion? In the first place we have a na- 
tional park on which the game is under the 
full jurisdiction of the federal government, 
so long as it remains on the park. But in 
the case of elk we are dealing with an ani- 
mal that migrates over very large araas, 
that spends part of the year outside the 
park boundaries. The successful handling 
of the park elk, therefore, is enormously 
influenced by their administration outside 
the park. The handling of the elk in tlie 
park is wholly protective, to prevent death 
or injury while the animals are inside its 
boundaries. Surrounding it are seven na- 
tional forests handled by the forest service. 
In the forests the game is under the juris- 
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diction of the states, and its handling is 
determined by state laws. The land is 
owned and handled by the government, and 
upon it are found the home and feeding 
grounds of the state-controlled animals. 

Taking the Yellowstone region as a 
whole, there are three states whose laws 
and game administration affect the secur- 
ity and development of the elk herds. When 
an elk is in the park he belongs to the gov- 
ernment and cannot be disturbed. If he 
goes into Wyoming he is subject to the 
laws of that state and is meat for the 
hunter between September 1 and Novem- 
ber 15. If he goes into Montana, that 
state controls his fate and presumably pro- 
tects him until October 1, when he may be 
hunted and killed until December 15. If 
he should be so rash as to go into Idaho, 
he is the ward of that state, and he has 
no protection under the law between Sep. 
tember 1 and January 1, and he is said at 
other times to run grave risks of losing his 
life before he can get into court. Tho the 
elk on the national! forests are controlled 
by the states, the Forest Service is adopt- 
ing every measure possible to safcguard 
the herds; first, by providing feeding 
grounds amounting to nearly 2,000,000 
acres, from which all sheep are excluded; 
second, by havirg its local officers act as 
state game wardens when the states are 
willing, and third, by the studies and pres- 
ent effort to work out a constructive plan 
that we hope may lead to placing the 
whole administration of the elk herds on a 
new basis. 


Subject to Five Jurisdictions. 


Thus the poor elk are under four super- 
visions, and virtually under a fifth juris- 
diction because the government lands, the 
park and the forests are handled by two 
separate departments of the government. 
Is it any wonder that there has been con- 
fusion, with various local interests which 
often conflict, the sportsmen, the guides, 
hotels and outfitters, the meat and tooth 
hunters, the stockmen often urging upon 
any one of the controlling agencies widely 
divergent measures? Is there any wonder 
that there has been no uniform policy, in 
fact no comprehensive far-reaching policy 
of any kind so far as the whole problem 
is concerned? Is there any wonder that 
we have not had a complete knowledge of 
the facts about the herd, its numbers, 
losses, dangers and needs? We have had 
only fragmentary knowledge, and our 


whole treatment has been one of tinkering 
with small parts: like several tinners try- 
ing to mend a roof and unable to fit their 
several parts together. 

In this matter of game protection we en- 
counter one of the many cases where, un- 
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der our dual form of government, coordi- 
nate action of the. various governmental 
agencies has not been secured and there 
is in consequence a great waste, a loss lo- 
cally and loss nationally. It is a case in 
which several states, together with the 
nation, are directly interested. Each 
state takes action designed for its special 
benefit, and without regard to the interests 
of other states or of the Federal govern- 
ment. The government, seeking to handle 
the problem as a whole, regardless of state 
lines, fails for lack of jurisdictional au- 
thority over the animals living on the na- 
tion’s lands and supported by the nation. 
The game is in consequence not properly 
handled. The herds decrease, the public 
fails to enjoy the benefits of the resource 
and the states lcse, directly and indirectly. 


Teamwork Is Needed. 


A case somewhat analogous, tho of far 
rreater economic importance, is found in 
the swamp-land law, by which some sixty- 
five years ago Congress undertook to aid 
in the control of the waters of the lower 
Mississippi. It granted swamp lands to 
Louisiana for a certain purpose, and then 
later extended the law to all the states, but 
instead of preventing flood-damages this 
swamp land law has resulted in great cost 
and confusion to all the states, with little 
or no benefit. If the Federal government 
and the different states would work to- 
gether, instead of the inefficient patchwork 
which we have at present, the combined 
efforts of the Federal government and the 
states would be directed to a definite result 
with a maximum of efficiency, all under the 
general direction of the Federal government. 

I would apprceach the game problem in 
the same general spirit. We have been 
talking a long time about uniform legisla- 
tion as between the several states, but we 
have not secured either uniform or stable 
legislation. In the present problem in the 
Yellowstone region we have the advantage 
of a direct Federal interest, just as on a 
navigable stream. Full Federal jurisdiction 
could only be secured by having the states 
surrender their rights to the government, as 
they have done in the national parks. I 
would not suggest the surrender of any 
sovereign rights of the states whatever. But 
I would definitely suggest a co-ordinated 
system of administration that would bring 
the elk of the whole Yellowstone region 
under a single responsible direction han- 
dled in accordance with a permanent and 
stable plan. ‘This is not an impractical 
dream. It is merely a different application 
of what is being done today repeatedly and 
in many states. e 

The Forest Service today is building hun- 
dreds of miles of road in co-operation with 
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the counties, and the results have been very 
satisfactory. Especial high praise has been 
given its administration of forest school 
lands by the Land Commission of Arizona. 


Constructive Plan Outlined. 


In the Yellowstone game matter I would 
endeavor to secure the co-operation of the 
states in carrying out a broad and construc- 
tive plan of development that would com- 
prise the entire herd and the entire region 
concerned. This would involve consistent leg- 
islation and a single responsible direction. 
It would mean that the government would 
make itself responsible under co-operative 
agreement for the protection of the game on 
the public property and for the many neces- 
sary measures in connection with building 
up and handling the animals. It would ask 
the states to bear their fair share of the 
cost (which would be small), but the profit 
of the herds would still be the states’, and 
be greatly increased over that received 
today. | 

Would the government be asking anything 
unfair? I am not sure that the government 
is justified in continuing its present very 
considerable outlay unless the states are 
willing to assist in greater measure than at 
present. It has bought at an expense of 
some $65,000 a ranch to raise hay to feed 
the elk, and is expending annually some 
$5,000 on that project. It is withholding 
from grazing by domestic stock many hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres, and foregoing, 
even at present rates, about $7,000 in graz- 
ing fees. It is also spending liberally in 
killing predatory animals. Certainly it 
would not be unfair to ask that the states 
join in a plan of handling the elk that would 
be efficient, in contrast to the present in- 
effective and unbusinesslike administration 
of the elk. 


Confident States Will Help. 


But the first step is the plan, and if that 
is businesslike and practical I have confi- 
dence that the States will come into it. 
This plan the Forest Service and the Bio- 
logical Survey are preparing. First we are 
getting together all the facts. 

We find, as a result of last summer’s 
study, that the previous census of the elk 
is not thoroly reliable. It was a compila- 
tion of estimates of local men and there 
are many possibilities of error. It was also 
found that this census could not be taken 
in summer, so our agents are now in the 
field to secure counts that will enable a 
reliable estimate of the size of the herd. 
The heavy snows will facilitate that census. 

The study last summer brought out that 
the losses by predatory animals are much 
greater than has been supposed. Especially 
in the park, wolves have been doing great 
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injury, as. is substantiated by the large 
number of. cows without calves. In places 
also the lions are on the increase and the 
coyotes have done their part in killing 
young and weak calves. Vigorous meas- 
ures are already being taken by the gov- 
ernment in a campaign against these ani- 
mals. Wyoming also has two men in the 
Jackson Hole country hunting predatory 
animals. 


Elk Can Be Increased. 


The study indicates that range can be 
provided for the present elk herd without 
serious conflict with the grazing industry 
and that in some places the elk can be sub- 
stantially increased. In certain places win- 
ter range is scarce and some feeding will be 
necessary in Jackson’s Hole in the unusual 
year. To facilitate the handling of the 
problem of winter range, a bill has been 
introduced in Congress to add to the Teton 
Forest some twenty or twenty-five sections 
in Jackson’s Hole region. This is H. R. 
12208, introduced by Mr. Mondell. 

In the study many detailed facts about 
the herds, their habits and needs, have been 
assembled, and much information relating 
to the problems of specific watersheds. All 
necessary, and we hope adequate, to formu- 
late a comprehensive plan to present to the 
States for a coordinated administration of 
the whole herd. 


Congress Must Act. 


But there is needed some further author- 
ity from Congress. In particular, there is 
needed authority to set aside within the 
national forests game refuges so that it will 
be unnecessary for the State to superimpose 
State game preserves on the forests. At 
the most these State game preserves on 
national lands are awkward things. They 
help in the absence of Federal refuges. 
Under a system of coordinated administra- 
tion of the game on the national property 
the Federal game refuge, established in ac- 
cordance with the working plan, can be 
made much more adaptable to the real 
needs of the elk development, as to loca- 
tion, size, and toundaries, than State pre- 
serves set aside by the legislation of the 
several States. 

As long as wild life administration con- 
sists only of protection, State game pre- 
serves on national forests are all right, 
especially in the absence of Federal author- 
ity. In a number of instances such State 
action has saved a bad game situation. But 
we have certainly now .reached the point 
where we can begin to handle the game in 
an intelligent and constructive way, with:a 
view to using and enjoying the increase, 
just as in the case of any other renewable 
resource. . 
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Miraculous Expected. 


We have tried to administer the game 
on the national property by State statute. 
With laws on the State statute books and 
a few wardens, we have expected the game 
somehow to rustle for itself. We have not 
brought the game definitely into the plan 
of administeriiig the land, as other re- 
sources, for lack of recognized authority, 
except in certain places to restrict the graz- 
ing of domestic stock. I want to work this 
game matter out as an administrative prob- 
lem of the use of the land, not as a legisla- 
tive matter, but on the assumption that un- 
limited feeding and breeding grounds exist. 
To do that there is needed not only the co- 
ordination of administration as between 
State and Government and a central direc- 
tion, as indicated for the Yellowstone elk, 
and a plan for wise, efficient handling of 
the game on the ground; there is needed 
authority to establish game refuges as 
breeding places in the national forests, lo- 
cated where they are needed and of the 
size needed to meet the requirements of 
local conditions. There are today many and 
extensive areas capable of producing game, 
elk, deer, sheep, etc., that are almost lacking 
any game animals; areas the use of which 
by game would not seriously affect the 
livestock industry. It is entirely practicable 
to build up a supply of wild life in these 
areas, and administer them coordinately 
with the development of the domestic live- 
stock industry in the same general region. 
Here and there limited range suitable for 
live stock will have to yield to wild stock, 
but the development of wild life need not 
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prevent the development of the livestock in- 
dustry, if there is competent direction of 
both resources under a single responsible 
head. Formerly sheep and cattle interests 
clashed and both suffered. That was be- 
cause the public land was open and free 
for all, with no regulation of its use. Today 
in the national forests this conflict has 
been stopped because there is regulated use 
according to specific plans, The same thing 
can be done with game, provided authority 
is given to make its handing an administra- 
tive proposition. 


Pending Bill Provides First Step. 


There is now before Congress a bill to 
provide the first step in this program, This 
gives authority for the establishment by ex- 
ecutive order of game refuges in the na- 
tional forests. The Department of Agricul- 
ture would designate the areas, which would 
mean that the Forest Service and Biological 
Survey would recommend to the secretary 
their location and boundaries. These would 
naturally be located with reference both to 
game administration and the coordination 
of this administration with the handling 
and development of the other resources. 
This is Dr. Hornaday’s plan and he de- 
serves the greatest credit for the work he 
has done upon it. If it succeeds we shall 
have him to thank. With such authority 
we could introduce into our working plans 
for the forests the intelligent handling of 
the game, And I have faith that the States 
will join us in correlating their laws and 
procedure to secure an effective administra- 
tion of this important resource. 


A Reported Cougar Attack in Washington. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I will give you, as 
near as I can, a true account of an attack 
by a cougar upon my wife. Before going 
further I wish to state that my wife was 
born and raised in this part of the country 
and has seen nearly all kinds of animals to 
be found in the woods. She has seen cou- 
gars, wildcats, bears and the smaller ani- 
mals, in their native haunts. While acting 
as watchman at an oil well which is being 
drilled in the Quiniault Indian reservation, 
my wife, 20-months-old baby and I were 
living at the camp, which is located in a 
dense and mountainous forest. 

It was my habit every day to go to Ta- 
hola, a mile from the camp and on the 
other side of «he river (Quiniault) for the 
mail and supplies. Sometimes my wife and 
the baby accompanied me, but ofttimes 
I would go alone and she would come down 
the trail and meet me on my way home. 
On this day of the attack, October 21, last, 
my wife decided to go down to meet me. 


All the way down she had an uneasy feel- 
ing, and was on the point of turning back 
a number of times. When she found that I 
had not got back up the hill she decided to 
wait for me, to amuse the baby and while 
away the time. She sang songs and called 
to me and made a lot of noise. The baby 
acted afraid and was pointing in among the 
trees, when a small animal, which looked to 
her more like a fox than any animal she 
had ever seen, came running towards her. 
It came right up close to her. It seemed to 
her like it was going to cross the trail at 
that point. On seeing her it ran back, but 
came out again, She picked up a pipe about 
three feet long which was lying close by, 
first putting the baby on her back with its 
arms around her neck. Thinking it would 
make a nice rug for the baby, she attempted 
to kill it, but could not get very close to it. 
While she was very busy with the little ani- 
mal the cougar made its appearance about 
ten feet from her. It started right for her, 
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X in upper picture is above place where 
the attack occurred. Lower picture—Mrs 
Burkhardt and baby playing in front of her 
home on shore of Puget Sound. 


springing upon her. She jumped back: at 
the same time its claws came in contact 
with her at her breast and the two front 
claws just hit her hard enough to tear the 
outside dress, showing the claw marks and 
going thru to the skin at one place and leav- 
ing a small scratch. The cougar was about 
the size of a St. Bernard dog, of brown 
color. My wife bad the piece of pipe still 


in her hand, and after the first attack she 
swung the pipe in front of her and hit it 
on the head a few times, calling for me all 
the time. The cvuugar persisted in the at- 
tack for a long time—at least ten minutes— 
but it finally started sneaking away, and 
when about ten feet away it turned, and 
looking back, snexked into the timber. My 
wife thinking it might try to get ahead of 
her by going around, started for the camp. 
She ran nearly all the way, about nine hun- 
dred yards. The Laby all this time had not 
opened his mouth, but hung on as tight as 
he could, neariy choking his mother. The 
trail was very muddy and in some places 
my wife ran thru the mud nearly to her 
knees, She carried the pipe all the way 
home, expecting to be attacked any moment. 

I came up the same way a little while 
later and found the horse very excited, but 
that was all I noticed, When I got to the 
camp my wife met me at the door crying 
and in a highly nervous state. 

Washington. E. BURCKHARD. 


Note.—The above is a very remarkable 
occurrence—made the more so by the fact 
that the lady went thru the experience with- 
out being injured. Our solution of it is 
that the lion wes following the fox and in 
doing so ran headlong into the woman, or 
to within ten feet of her, before being 
aware of her presence. At such close quar- 
ters, especially as she maintained a menac- 
ing attitude with the pipe in her hand, he 
concluded that he had a fight on his hands 
and made a half-hearted attempt at attack 
for of course it couldn’t have been a very 
determined effort on the lion’s part, or both 
woman and child would have been torn to 
shreds.—Editor. 


Predatory Animals and the Game. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a con- 
stant reader of Outdoor Life the past three 
years and I like the stand you take for the 
protection of game. I am unable to under- 
stand why any tan who knows the great 
out-of-doors would take the stand that pre- 
datory animals should be protected, as does 
Mr, Shoemaker of Pennsylvania. His state- 
ments prove that he does not know the 
conditions in the great Northwest. How- 
ever, I. wish to state right here that I do 
not consider the bear a predatory animal. 
I have hunted both large and small game 
here in Washington, in season, the past 
seven years, and 1 am convinced that moun- 
tain lions, wolves and coyotes kill more 
game than all the hunters, For instance, 
about twenty-five deer were killed here by 
hunters within a radius of twenty miles, 
and we have reports of almost that number 


being killed by coyotes alone within the 
same scope, not to mention the vast terri- 
tory on which we have no report. 

Mountain lions can get their deer at any 
time, and when the snow gets five or six 
feet deep, which is not uncommon in the 
hills here, the wolves and coyotes have no 
trouble killing al! the deer they want. 

Mr. Shoemaker auotes Chas. John Ander- 
son, authority on African game: “Were it 
not for the lions the hoofed game would die 
of inanition.” Maybe so, but who ever 
knew a herd of deer to thrive with an old 
she-lion with a couple of cubs camping on 
their trail. Yes, lions may be a good thing 
for the deer in Africa, but not in Wash- 
ington. 

Here is a little incident to prove what 
these predatory animals do to the small 
game: One coid day last winter, with the 
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aid of a good field glass I located five 
coyotes on the mcuntain side, about a half 
mile from my hoime, which is,in the edge oft 
town. They were lying out in the sunshine 
on different poiuts, and as the snow was 
six feet deep it was very easy to see them. 
Five coyotes within three-fourths of a mile! 
This was more than my sporting blood 
would stand, so I took my rifle—a .280 
Ross with telescope sights—a pair of skis, 
and went after them. There was no way 
to circle them and they could see me until 
I got to the foot of the mountain, when I 
managed to get some higher ground be- 
tween them and myself. While they could 
see me they remained still, but as soon as 
I was out of their sight they moved higher 
up. After a climb of an hour—did you ever 
climb a 45-degree hill on skis?—I sighted 
one that had been more curious than the 
rest, but still a long way off, but I killed 
him the second shot. When I had worked 
around to where he was I discovered that 
when changing to hunting togs before start- 
ing I had left my jack knife in my other 
trousers, and as I wanted his pelt I had 
to carry carcass and all. With the aid of 
some string I slung him on my shoulder 
and worked around the hillside to where I 
knew there was a colony of the grey tim- 
ber squirrels, and as they are new to this 
locality I wanted to see how they were get- 
ting along. When I came out on a point 
overlooking their domain I heard one of 
them scolding at a great rate. Knowing 
this little fellow so well, I knew something 
was amiss, I took my field glass, and, sit- 
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ting down in the snow, proceeded to size 
up the situation. About three hundred 
yards away and at the foot of the tree in 
which the squirrel had taken refuge, sat a 
bobcat. Well, I was not long getting into 
action, and at the first shot the cat went 
into the air, but lit on his feet and sat 
down again. Another shot and he got up 
and started to walk around, apparently 
looking at the beautiful mountain scenery. 
I waited until he stopped and then put him 
out with the next shot. Then I had to 
cross a deep cafion to get him. More hard 
work. When I got there the squirrel was 
still in the tree. Well, here was another 
carcass to carry. Oh, you jack knife! I 
loaded up and started down the mountain 
side, using my ski stick for a break, by 
riding it “little-boy” fashion. Say, that was 
some ride, sometimes fast and sometimes 
slow, but mostly fast, as the snow was 
very soft and light, and when I got to the 
foot my trail looked like a right of way for 
a narrow-gauge railroad. Then came a hard 
pull across the flat for home. 

After skinning both animals I examined 
the stomach of each. That of the coyote 
contained feathers of the native pheasant 
and that of the cat the hair and broken 
bones of one of the much-prized grey squir- 
rels. Trust the coyote and bobcat to “pre- 
serve” the game! 

I have since visited the place where I 
killed the cat, and where there were many 
tracks of the squirrels in the early winter, 
I saw only one lone trail. 

Washington. F, T. MOTTELER. 


A Goat and Deer Hunt in Idaho. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For nearly two 
years Bill Toms and I had planned to take 
a big-game hunt. We had tracked the griz- 
zly and killed deer and elk in Bill’s room 
night after night. September 1, 1915, found 
us on our way for the high country. Bill’s 


brother, Fred, from Pocatello, made the 
third one in the party. Twelve miles out 
from Glenn’s Ferry the camera came into 
action, showing the outfit entering the lava 
beds. The mining camp of Atlanta, some 
eighty miles to the north, was to be our 





The outfit. 








Camp on the Middle Fork of Boise River. 


destination for a two weeks’ hunt, and we 
hurried on thru barren desert and moun- 
tains, where even the rattler crawled away 
without sounding his alarm, for fear of at- 
tracting Federal aid in his destruction or at 
least a large State bounty. 

The fourth day out we came in sight of 
“Old Gray Lock” mountain and the town 
nestled at the base. Five miles above we 


made permanent camp on the middle Boise 
River, which runs clear and cold; in fact, 


so clear that Bill much doubted its being 
inhabited by any of the finny tribe. The 
next day Bill and |! started to look up the 
prospects for a goat. Fred remained in 
camp to fish and repair a constitution badly 
shaken from over indulgence of musk- 
melon. 

Along in the afternoon Bill and I sighted 
three goats—a billie and nannie and kid— 
end after two hours of most tedious climb- 
ing were rewarded by having them break 
cover almost under our feet. As they tore 
thru the slide rock and boulders, we each 
scored a clean miss, and then the billie 
connected with a .22 H. P. that turned him 
to one side, and a shot from Bill’s .35 Rem- 
ington sent him crashing down past us, to 
finally lo¢ge in a mountain maple thicket a 
few hundred yards below. The big nannie 
and kid were out of sight by this time, but 
came in view again, about 300 yards away, 
just as Bill scaled a cliff that was hair- 
raising. A slip, and one’s hunting trip and 
the trials of this world would be over. Bill 
pulled down on the nannie and overshot 
her: the next shot struck just behind the 
shoulders and the latter farther back—and 
still she stood there. It was too late to get 
to her that night, so we skinned out the 
Billie, took a hind quarter and started for 
camp. About dark we found it, a tired but 
happy pair. 

We found that Fred had caught a fine lot 
of trout, and after supper,-as our pipes 


glowed and the blue smoke floated away, 
we went over again the day’s doings, and 
who can blame us, if the hard shots grew 
a little more difficult and the trout that got 
away was gamier and a few inches longer 
than he had shown before sundown. 

Next morning we all three started to look 
up Bill’s big nannie. When nearing the 
place we spied the kid browsing around, 
and after a hard climb Fred finally located 
her, Before her goat spirit had taken its 
last flight she had either jumped or fallen off 
a 300-foot cliff, lit in slide rock and had been 
carried a quarter of a mile down the moun- 
tain side. The kid scampered away as we 
approached. Fred followed and tried for a 
picture, but the film showed blank. When 
Fred got back with the camera Bill posed 
with his big goat, and then the work of 
removing the hide and scalp suitable for 
mounting: then back to camp again, where 
a large chunk of goat was put on to boil, 
which proved so savory with dumplings that 
the boys overate, and the next day were as 
wild as that goat had been himself. The 
next day Fred and Bill put in the day fish- 
ing at the falls on the river, where they 
had good success. We put in one more day 
to give Fred his chance for a good shot, but 
as he couldn’t find a head to suit he decided 
not to kill any. 

We pulled out next day on the back track 
and were lucky enough to find where a buck 
and doe had left tracks. It snowed a little 
that night, so we got out bright and early 
and started to track them up. About 10 
o’clock they broke out of a brush thicket. 
Fred’s .250-3000 cracked and the two-pointer 
went down. 

The 13th day of September we were back 
in the Ferry, all having had a good time. 
We are now planning a bear hunt for next 
year which we hope to be able to tell you 
of thru the columns of Outdoor Life. 

Idaho. WALTER G. CORKER. 
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Four moose and a deer, the result of a week’s hunt 





in Canada. 


A Big Bag of Moose in Canada. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending by 
today’s mail picture of game secured on our 
hunt in the fall of 1914, all obtained in just 
a week’s hunting. In taking our places for 
the picture we somehow got mixed. The 
fellow with the Savage and Buckskin was 
not with us when we killed our game, tho 
he was in our company in the beginning. 
He is standing between the two moose and 
“jumper” secured by my son and me. My 
son does not show in picture, as he had 
gone home for the team. The fellow in the 


middle was with us and secured two, the 
last two in picture. I am standing next to 
his with the Model ’95 Winchester in my 
hand. 

We killed the four moose and one jumper 
shown in picture six miles southeast of Tis- 
dale, which is about thirty miles east of 
Melfort, Sask., Canada., on the line of the 
C. N. R. R., and you will hardly believe me 
when I tell you that they were all killed 
inside of two miles from the track. 

Sesk., Canada. WM. VENN. 


One Reason for the Velvet Remaining on Horns. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While hunting last 
fall (October 4) on south fork of Flathead 
River, Montana, my partner shot a spike- 
horn elk which was still in the velvet. Some 
say it was a freak, while others say not. If 
not a freak can you give reasons for being 
in that condition? It was shot at about 6,000 
to 7,000 feet altitude. 

Is there any difference between the so- 
called black-tail deer as found in the Rocky 
Mountains here and the black-tail of the 
prairies? Are the klack-tail and mule deer 
the same? ANSLEY HUTCHINSON. 

Montana. 


Note.—Castration will most always cause 
deer and elk to retain the velvet on the 


horns. This castration need not necessarily 
be done by man; but is often accomplished 
by ticks, These ticks eat the flesh, or poi- 
son it, and in this way cause the parts to 
decay. This has cften been the cause of 
deer and elk retaining the velvet on the 
horns beyond the time that it should shed. 

Black-tail deer are the same, whether 
found in the mountains or in prairie country. 
You probably refer, however, to the mule 
deer, which are often called black-tail, or 
Rocky Mountain black-tail. The true black- 
tail, or Columbian black-tail, are found in 
the Pacific Coast ranges. Yes, there is a 
difference between black-tail and mule deer, 
which was described in Outdoor Life a year 
or two ago.—Editor. 


Dogs Used as Pack Animals. 


“ditor Outdoor Life:—Please find en- 
closed photographs showing the new kind 
of pack animals. These are Airedale dogs. 
Our youngest guide, and a very successful 
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one, has these dogs trained for his own use 
when he goes out alone. Where will his 
outfit be if the dogs see a bear or a lion 
when packed? It is a comical sight to see 
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Upper picture, dog packed ready for the 


trail; lower, unloaded. 


this guide traveling along the trail with 
his pack train following behind. No matter 
where he goes, they follow, and he can 
camp anywhere there is water, and in the 
morning he doesn’t have to hunt for his 
pack horses. 

He has a regular-shaped pack saddle, sin- 
gle rig with breast strap and breeching. 
The dogs are as proud as a little boy with 
new boots when they get their saddles on, 
and woe betide the one that tries to take 
anything from the camp when the dogs are 
loose! 

Mr. Corbett, the guide, is planning winter 
trips after lions. He will make a success 
of it, I predict, as he has good dogs. Is 
there any other guide in the United States 
that can duplicate this pack outfit for 
novelty? M. P. DUNHAM. 

Montana. 





Game Notes. 
Writes C. M. Carson from Libby, Mont., 


May 16, 1916: “This is one of the greatest 
hunting countries in America. There were 
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over 1,000 deer killed here last winter, and 
many lions and bears. I have seen plenty of 
deer, but have not killed a bear yet, altho 
have found plenty of signs. Have only been 
out a few miles from town on Sundays, IEx- 
pect to get away up high in a couple of 
weeks, when the snow goes off a bit more. 
The snow is twenty to thirty feet deep up 
there now, but melting fast.” We have writ- 
ten to the Montana state game warden, sug- 
gesting that he take note of the winter deer 
killing mentioned.—Editor. 


Fred A. Weir of El Paso, Texas, writes: 
“Editor Outdoor Life:—I believe that the 
number of antelope in New Mexico has 
been greatly underestimated recently. There 
must be close to fifteen or eighteen hun- 
dred in the State, and with proper protec- 
tion there is no reason why there should 
not be a decided increase in the future, At 
present the New Mexico game laws are very 
poorly enforced and the districts where 
there is the most game are the least pro- 
tected.” 


A GREAT BEAR HUNTER. 


W. A. Hillis of Libby, Mont., and his two 
favorite guns (valued at $1,000). The stocks 
and forearms of these guns were made from 
mastodon ivory that Mr. Hillis secured from 
the natives of northern Alaska. 























Making Pure Rubber Garments at the Fringe of Civilization. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—South of our new 
hunting country, of which Lieutenant Town- 
send Whelen has written in Outdoor Life, 
and just over the equator the “seringeiro,” 
or rubber gatherer, collects sap from the 
gum-shoe tree. He penetrates places where 
a white face is never seen. The crude rub- 
ber is shipped down the Amazon River on 
steamers to Para, where it is loaded for ex- 
port. It comes from as far west as the 
source of the stream at the Brazilian-Boliv- 
ian border, and the best material has taken 
the name of Para for trade purposes, altho 
it is gathered very often thousands of miles 
from this coast city of Brazil. 

While lucrative, the rubber gathering busi- 
ness is full of hardship. Who follows the 
business must go into the dense jungle 
where fevers are very common and the 
death rate high. Insect pests that fly and 
crawl are so numerous that to delve into 
details would be fatiguing. 

When the rains set in the rubber gatherer 
in the forest fashions for himself a 
“poncho,” or rain garment. The process of 
manufacture, altho crude, is efficient. He 
takes the measure of an old bed sheet, or 
even a large sack—-if other material is not 
available. With a feather from the tail of 
a wild turkey, or other feathered dweller 
of the forest, he spreads fresh sap upon the 
cloth, 

The “poncho” is stretched tight upon a 
crude frame to enable the workman to 
spread the coating evenly. It is allowed to 
remain on the frame until thoroly dry. Sev- 
eral coats of the fresh sap are applied, but 
not enough to make the garment stiff. Each 
coat is allowed to dry before the next one 
is applied. 

When first taken from the tree the rub- 
ber sap is milk white. On drying it turns 


to a darkish brown color. Some of the 
“seringeiros” color the sap with gunpowder 
before applying it. This gives the garment 
the color of an ordinary rubber coat as pur- 


seringeiro or rubber gatherer covering a 
sack with rubber. 


chased in Denver, or elsewhere in the Unit- 
ed States. 

It would be needless to add that the 
“poncho” of the Amazon rubber gatherer 
will turn the heaviest tropical rain, since it 
is coated with the purest and best mate- 
rials obtainable in this great garden of the 
purple shadows. 

KREKEL DILLON WILBANKS. 

Illinois. 


Waterproofing. 


The ways of waterproofing are without 
end, and none of them seemingly of much 
worth. Passing cver the better known 
methods, such as fixing an alum solution in 
cloth by means of a solution of sugar of 
lead, or glue, or of soap suds, or simply oil- 
ing in various ways, I will here mention one 
or two things that my experimenting with 
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waterproofs have trought to my attention 
of late. This is of course in addition to 
what I mentioned in my two recent articles 
on the subject. 

I understand that the soldiers in Europe 
are using a mixture of talcum powder and 
red vaseline on any tightly-woven cloth 
The vaseline is, of course, to repel water 
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and the talcum powder is to fill the pores 
of the cloth. I tried the receipt on a small 
piece of 12-ounce canvas, and it seemed to 
work better than merely to grease the cloth 
with vaseline, or with paraffin. It has one 
advantage and one disadvantage, both due 
to the vaseline being used ifistead of some 
solid grease, like paraffin. The vaseline 
talc mixture will not get stiff in cold 
weather, but it. gets very oily in warm 
weather. Paratfin, of course, does the same, 
but not to so great an extent, Paraffin in 
cloth will be stiff enough to almost crack, 
or break in cold weather, and will of course 
be practically melted to an oil in hot 
weather. 

Any oil mixed with some ground mineral 
matter, like talc, white or red lead, is prac- 
tically a paint. Common pure white paint 
is simply pure linseed oil plus some form 
of lead or zinc. But paint, while fairly 
waterproof, will soon crack off, or will soon 
crack the canvas, and thus ruin it. This 
is the virtue of the “vaseline paint” just 
mentioned, used by the European soldiers. 
The vaseline does not harden, so it does 
not crack the cloth, as does any hard dry- 
ing mixture. “Dryers” in paint are simply 
some quickly evaporating liquid, such as 
gasoline or benzine. They cut the thicker 
oil-and-filler mixture so that it enters the 
pores faster and better, and also gives a 
thinner coating, then the dryer evaporates 
quickly, and the paint is thus more quickly 
turned to a solid, or dried. 

Castor oil does not harden at all in cold 
weather, hence is the best oil for leather 
exposed to low temperatures. To make a 
leather coat comparatively waterproof, yet 
to leave it soft and flexible, I suggest a 
mixture of castor oil, talcum powder—to fill 
the pores of the leather—and gasoline. 
Such mixtures can be made at any drug 
store at a far less cost than to buy some 
widely advertised “waterproof” composed of 
the same substances. Talcum powder and 
“dri-foot” is about the best mixtures for 
cloth, and especially coats, applied a day a 
part, that I have yet found. 

Many of the waterproofs I have obtained 
and analysed are practically all alike, and 
are composed of paraffin, red or white lead, 
and some cuting oil, like kerosene or gaso- 
line. The lead fillers are very heavy, and 
this adds much unwanted weight to a cloth. 
Talcum powder is light, and while perhaps 
not so good a filler in some ways, yet it 
is better for cloth than any of the metal 
fillers because of its lightness. 

If sometime one is hard pressed in camp 
for a waterproofing, I suggest any oil or 
grease—lard, tallow, bacon drippings, axle 
grease, anything of such a nature will do in 
a pinch—and mix with it any finely ground 
substance, such as flour or very fine dust 
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from the road where the wagon wheels grind 
it up to a minute powder. 

“Chemicals,” as a rule, cannot be had in 
faraway places, but grease and flour are us- 
ually at hand, and while it does not make 
a very lovely mess, yet smeared on one side 
of a closely woven cloth, like a tent or a 
coat, it makes it far more waterproof than 
in its untreated state. And in cold fall rains 
this hint is well worth knowing. It can be 
washed out later with boiling water and 
soap. Paraffin, and even vaseline, in fact, 
any oily substance that a soap will not at- 
tack, is very hard to get out of cloth. Boil- 
ing soapsuds alone will not remove entirely 
paraffin by any means that I have so far 
discovered. But the “eatable” oils and 
greases, so to speak, can be washed out 
by good laundry methods. 

I recently had an old tent crusted and 
filled with plaster of Paris. It powdered 
everything it touched. Just as a last re- 
sort—it was worthless as it was—I soaked 
it over night in cold water. That softened 
all the lime, and it was easily rubbed and 
scraped off the cloth if one kept the cloth 
under water during the cleaning. Then I 
hung it up and turned the hose on it, and 
it came out practically as good as ever. I 
mention this because many people think 
that it is practically impossible to get lime 
or plaster out of canvas. Cold or warm wa- 
ter, crumpling and rubbing with the bare 
hands, and an occasional scrape with a 
butcher knife will do the job in good shape. 
The canvas is now dry and limber as ever, 
and shows no dust whatever, even when 
whipped against a black cloth. 

Odd as it may seem, I am inclined to 
think that a tightly-woven cotton cloth may 
be more waterproof, if not rubbed remember, 
without waterproofing than with it. The rea 
son is that the untreated cloth shrinks when 
wet, thus the pores are closed, while the 
oiled goods does not so shrink and the pores 
remain open. This applies only to a thick- 
ly-woven cloth, remember, and does not ap- 
ply to any cloth so openly woven that when 
wet it will not shrink so that the pores are 
thus automatically closed. I think this is 
the secret why heavy canvas—from 16 
ounce up to 28 ounce—is comparatively 
waterproof where light canvas, such as 8 
ounce, is not. Shrinkage in the heavy can- 
vas closes the pores and in the light canvas 
it does not. I may be mistaken in this, bu‘ 
so I am inclined to think at the present 
time, altho I am by no means convinced, 
that this is true. 

So far the only really waterproof material 
I have been able to discover, and I have 
sampled most of them, is rubber. And a 
waterproof of any kind should be rubberized 
on both sides, otherwise the cloth side will 
take up water and will be heavy and wet 
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and generally unsatisfactory. But good rub- 
ber goods are hard to obtain in desirable 
weights and sizes. The manufacturers ap- 
parently do not yet know that the Civil 
War is over, and the rubber blanket of to- 
day is apparently not one bit better than 
those carried in ’61. It is still heavy, easily 
cracked or torn, and is coated only on one 
side. 

Recently I suggested to one of the larg- 
est rubber goods makers to force the rub- 
ber into the goods instead of merely spread- 
ing it on the surface—like butter—and the 
idea was so new to them that they have 
gone to experimenting with it. This, if 
successful, will do away with cracking of 
the surface, and will give a waterproof on 
both sides of the cloth, and at the least 
weight with the greatest tearing strength. 
The method has been used in making rub- 
ber foot gear for some time, and with great 
success over the surface-coated method, 
but the manufacturers apparently were too 
sound asleep to think that the same meth- 
od might well be applied to a rubber coat 
or blanket, or even to a tent, If the thing 
comes out all right I will later make men- 
tion of it in these columns. 

But this fact you can put down as the 
flat truth—there is not a piece of water- 
proof canvas in existence. If there is, will 
the happy owner of the curiosity please 
mail me a sample of it, say about one foot 
square. I want to place it tight against my 
lips, wet it with spittle, then rub it with 
my tongue and blow hard against it, both 
at the same time, and see if any beads of 
moisture promptly come thru to the other 
side. I have never yet seen any piece of 
cloth, treated or untreated, that will’ stand 
this very simple and very reasonable test, 


Some More 


You need a “Dutch Oven” for this. Know 
how to make it? Take a few slabs of flat 
rock if you can get them, if not, just any 
old rocks so they are not flint (flint will 
explode in a hot fire) and are of a character 
that will stand fire. 

Of your rocks build a plain square box- 
like oven say 18 inches square by 3 feet 
long, open at one end, chimney two to four 
feet high at the other. Chink and plaster 
inside with well worked stiff clay, make it 
tight, the tighter the better. Bank dirt up 
all around and over the top—the more the 
better as it is to hold the heat in the oven. 
Find a couple of slabs of rock or even thick 
slabs of sod to cover the chimney and the 
door with after a while—just have the slabs 
at hand. Now build a good fire inside— 
make it of dry wood that makes heat. Keep 
this fire going for an hour or so, just as 
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except those having an air tight surface 
composed of rubber, or of some form of 
paint, such as dried linseed oil. And even 
the linseed oil—‘“slickers” and oilskins— 
will not stand this test if the outer surface 
is worn or broken. Only unbroken rubber 
will stand it, and even old rubber goods— 
such as old mackintosh—will readily let the 
rubbed and blown moisture thru. Some 
kinds of pantasote are really rubber goods. 

Most canvas, tent and sporting-goods deal- 
ers and clerks honestly believe that the 
things they sell as being “thoroly water- 
proof” or “guaranteed waterproof” actually 
are waterproof, and this article is written 
as much for their protection as for the bene- 
fit of the customer, who later returns and 
angrily accused the dealer of being deliber- 
ately dishonest, when the dealer is only hon- 
estly mistaken, Hence I deliberately re- 
peat “unless it be of new rubber, there is 
not a ‘thoroly waterproof’ coat, tent or 
blanket, composed of one layer of cloth, on 
the market, for the simple reason that such 
a thing does not exist, and so far we do not 
know how to make it.” 

Rubber is waterproof under all conditions, 
but other goods are waterproof under only 
special and usually very limited conditions, 
such as Oiiskins, and all other oil-treated 
materials where the pores of the goods are 
not opened by rubbing or pulling of the 
cloth. Rubber stretches to cover this slight 
change of shape in the cloth, but nothing 
else will so stretch, hence we soon have 
pores, then leakage under even very slight 
hydraulic or air pressure. In short, except 
with rubber, one cannot waterproof mosquito 
netting. The only thing that I know of 
that is naturally and always dry is a Ken- 
tucky throat. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


‘‘Camp Eats.”’ 


hot as you can. Now draw the fire out, 
clean charcoal and ashes out with any 
handy scraper. Stop up the chimney tight- 
ly with sod or stone slab (so heat cannot 
get out). Now put your duck, fish, bread 
or whatever you want to bake, in its pan, 
inside the oven—where your fire was a bit 
ago. Now stop up the front, bank dirt up 
around slab to cover all cracks and open- 
ings and your oven becomes a fireless cooker 
that will bake bread. 

Your bread, genuine bread “like mother 
makes,” you make after the following 
formula: 

For four loaves of white bread you peel 
two potatoes size of your fist, cut up, boil 
in three pints of water till done, same as 
any ordinary boiled spuds, when done pour 
off the water you boiled them in and save 
it—need it later. Mash the boiled potatoes 
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to pulp and pour over them the same water 
you boiled them in, stir up. This mixture 
should now measure 3 pints, if it don’t add 
water and stir until you have three pints, 
set this away to cool. While it is cooling 
dissolve one cake of compressed yeast in 
one-half cup of luke warm water. When your 
potato water mixture is cool add the dis- 
solved yeast, add two tablespoons of sugar, 
add one tablespoon salt, stir up well, add 
about three pints of flour (or enough to 
make a stiff batter, stiffer than pancake 
batter) stir well with spoon as you add flour 
slowly. This stiff batter must now be put 
in something about the size of a gallon lard 
pail (or larger) and set away in a warm 
(not hot) place to “raise.” This mixture is 
what wife calls “sponge.” Shortly it be- 
gins to bubble and “raise” up toward the top 
of the bucket. Let it alone for a couple of 
hours, then take a pan with plenty of room 
in it, put in 2% quarts of flour, hollow out 
this flour to “bowl shape” in the pan, pour 
in your ‘“‘sponges,” add level tablespoon of 
salt, stir. Now get your hands nice and 
clean for you have to put ’em right into 
this sticky mess and mix it with the flour 
in the pan, mix it pJenty, don’t try to get the 
flour all in at once—just keep mixing and 
rolling the mess about in the pan till it 
“takes up” the flour gradually, the more you 
mix and knead and “wallop” it around in the 
pan the better. After a while you produce 
by this process a stiff dough mass that you 
can handle as a mass, if it isn’t quite stiff 
enough add a bit more flour until it is—get 
the flour well mixed in, otherwise your 
dough will be full of “dry” or “lumpy” spots. 
Possibly you may have a bit of flour left in 
the pan when ycu getthe dough stiff 
enough, if so empty it out. When the dough 
is stiff enough grease your pan, bottom and 
sides (inside) and put your big dough ball 
in it, now grease top of dough ball lightly 
(use lard or bacon fryings) cover with cloth 
and set away in a warm place as before to 
“raise” again for an hour say. After it has 
“raised,” that is swelled up in the pan, take 
it out. cut it into four equal parts and mould 
each part into a roundish ball. Have your 
tin pie pans ready, greased inside; put one 
ball of dough in each pan and spread it out 
to nearly cover pan bottom—it should now 
be a flattish dough cake about 2 inches 
thick, Put the pans of dough in a warm 
place to “raise” again for half to three- 
quarters of an hour, meantime you have 
fired up that Dutch oven so it will be good 
and hot when your bread is ready to bake, 
when your loaves in the pans have “raised” 
nicely, (to say twice the size they were at 
first) pull your fire, clean out your oven, 
shove your pans of dough in the oven, close 
it up tight and let it alone for an hour to 
an hour and a half (about an hour and ten 
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minutes usually) then open up and take a 
look—your bread should be done nice and 
brown—run a sliver in it to test it—if done 
the sliver will come back out clean—if not 
dough will stick to sliver—real bread like 
mother makes! You may spoil a batch or 
so before you get the hang of it but keep 
at it—it is easy to do if it isn’t easy to tell 
you how. 

“Mulligan!” Who hasn’t heard of this 
world famous camp dish, made everywhere 
under a dozen names. Everybody who has 
camped even a little has eaten it some- 
time or other, and knows how to make it. 
First a good sized kettle half full of water 
over the fire—now meat—any kind in camp 
or all kinds mixed from bull elk to sand 
piper, only go slow on pork in any form, 
just a little bacon, salt pork, ham or any 
other pork is O. K., but not much. Don’t 
make any difference how much beef, deer, 
elk, antelope, sheep, bear or any other meat 
you put in, that’s up to you, put ’em in 
equally if you like or 90 per cent one kind 
and 1 per cent of ten others, including duck, 
sage hen, muskrat hams, rabbit—anything 
in the meat line that is eatable and as much 
or as little of each or any one as you like. 
Meat is the “base” of the dish. Now rum- 
mage thru your grub and dump in some of 
most anything you have fresh. dried or 
canned in the way of vegetables, this means 
spuds, corn, cabbage, canned or fresh beans 
—anv old thing so it is vegetable, as much 
or as little as vou like. Next a little rice, 
svl‘'t neas, dried beans, dried corn, anything 
of thet nature so you don’t get too much. 
Remember a hand full of dried rice makes 
a lot of cooked rice for it swells to three 
or four times its dry volume when cooked, 
so look out for the dried stuff, don’t put in 
too much, some of any or each kind tho 
adds to the “mulligan” so dump it in. Now 
salt to taste, pepper if you like catsup, 
horseradish, mustard—any old thing, (but 
not much of any of these), you happen to 
have. Now let ’er cook; then let ‘er cook 
some more—and some more: cook it over 
a slow fire all night, all dav or both. When 
six hours or more of cooking has been ac- 
complished you can eat. Leave the kettle 
on the fire and as the “gang” eats the 
“mulligan” just fill in more of the original 
ingredients and keep ’em cooking. Its a 
bullv dish, this werld renowned old “mulll- 
gan” and some men have made reputations 
as cooks with it when in reality they could 
hardly boil water without scorching it. 
That’s the beauty of “mulligan,”’ anybody 
can make it or eat it either, it is fool proof, 
doctor proof and even tenderfoot proof. Go 
to it. Maybe next month I'll tell you some 
more about “camp eats.” 

EL COMANCHO. 
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Bicycling Again on the Boom. 


Most of us can remember the days when 
it was bikes instead of gasoline buggies 
that we had to dodge when crossing the 
streets. And because the streets are crowded 
with motors, few of us notice what a large 
number of bicycles we see every day. For 
bicycling is coming back into its own. 

The utility and convenience of the bicycle 
did not pass away when bicycling went out 
of vogue as a purely pleasure pastime, It 
continued to be the “poor man’s auto”’— 
the great delight of boys and girls—the 
means of quick, cheap transportation for the 
workingman and the messenger. 

And as a new generation grew up, the bli- 


cycle once more came into the popularity 
it’s enjoying today. 

There were several reasons for this, In 
the old days, the bicycle was a somewhat 
expensive luxury; $100 and even $150 were 
common prices for chain bicycles that would 
be considered only fairly good today. One 
can purchase a bicycle today for from $15 
to $17 that possesses modern improvements 
never dreamed of ty the man who paid out 
his $100 for a bicycle a generation back. 
The modern bicycle is more handsome, 
speedier and possesses far better tires (the 
bugaboo of the old days before tires were 
perfected) than the old $100 “ice wagon.” 


Right Around Home. 


If I had never seen America and was to 
land at the mouth of the Mississippi with 
a good pocket microscope in my possession 
[ could pick up a hatful of river sand and 
by examining it with the glass I could give 
you a pretty good idea of what the conti- 
nent was made of. Everything within the 
drainage basins of the Ohio, Missouri and 
Mississippi river systems would show up 
in that sand if it was not so fragile that it 
would entirely disappear within a year or 
so. There would be rock fragments, soils, 
coal, bones, bits of dozens of kinds of trees, 


many plant fragments and even enough lit- 
tle pieces of insects and bird bones to tell 
a big story to the man who could read as 


he runs, and that brings me to what I 
wanted to talk about, namely: The know- 
how of the wilderness, the ability to see and 
understand all the great book of the out- 
doors. Most of us are in a hurry; we see 
only the big things that bulk large in the 
eye. We travel too fast and so pass right 
over a multitude of chapters each worth 
close study and painstaking observation. 
When we go camping we want to go away 
off somewhere, don’t you know we do? Why 
not slow up? Why not camp in a ten-acre 
lot right next door to where we live and 
find out something about our nearest wild 
neighbors? Take a light bed outfit, a 
shelter tent, a little grub, a microscope and 
a field glass and go to it—right in the edge 
of town maybe—or a couple of miles away. 
Set up camp in some cosy little nook where 
the passing throng will not bother; then 
just loaf around in a hearty, whole-souled 
way. Maybe we’ll see the shy scarlet 
tanager flash by—something we did not 
know about before, for we see him once in 
a dozen years unless we go a looking just 
in this quiet way. Before we get ready to 
go home we nose about ever so quictly and 
soon know as much about the shy tanager 
of the deep thickets as we knew about the 
open-minded meadow lark or robin before; 
and there’s the indigo finch; ever see him? 


Bright indigo blue all over, as big as a 
canary maybe, a sweet singer, easily found 
after you get the “seeing habit,” but out 
of sight for ten years before, even if he is 
a next-door neighbor. And the oriole? 
Know how he builds a swaying hammock 
of weed fibre and cottony down away out 
on the last tip of the highest tree limbs; 
a nest for his black and gold brood? Find 
him with the field glass and get acquainted. 
And the bob-o-link of the grassy meadow. 
he who mounts straight up and up into the 
very sky, a black and white songster of 
wondrous power who drops back like a 
plummet to his nesting mate when the song 
is finished, al~ost bevond eye and ear shot 
just under the high flying cloud fleets. 

Ever watch a garter snake catching frogs 
and tadpoles in some road-side “puddle”? 
He’s a comedian. does a lot of funny stunts 
and he’s as keen and sly a hunter us ever 
carried out Nature’s decree of “big fish eats 
the little one.” Spend half an hour just 
sitting still with your eve on Mr. Garter 
Snake some early summer day—you’ll learn 
things. 

Ants? Whole colonies of ’em around the 
first rotten ‘log you find and al! busy: 
watch them, They have a svstem of their 
own when it comes to enjoving life. You 
must have a warm, sunny, quiet day when 
you spy on them, for thev “hole up” in 
cloudy or rainy weather and are active only 
when it is warm and not very windy: you 
will see them solve some rather astonish- 
ing problems if you neighbor with them a 
bit. 

There’s spiders—know half or a third or 
a quarter of the different kinds? Ever see 
one-tenth of them? The big black and gold 
ones you’ll find near the honey suckle vines 
and you will wish you could find jewels that 
carried such colors as these fellows dress 
in, but they don’t exist. Some of these big 
ones are four inches across the outspread 
legs and can jump four feet like a bullet 
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after a butterfly that does not know they 
are about until the spider lands on them. 
There’s a black, woolly one an inch across 
with a scarlet spot on his head, too—he’s a 
murderer, a brigand—a fierce, mean-temp- 
ered “killer” with as lustful a desire to 
kill as any mink, but he has a beautiful 
counterbalance in the blue hawk wasp. 
Ever see that nervous blue wasp, always 
opening and closing his wings? Never still 
an instant, moves so quick on the wing 
that your eye can hardly follow him—he’s 
the fellow that wages war on that black 
spider with the red topknot, and he gets 
him nearly every time they meet, tho the 
fight is fast and furious and sometimes lasts 
half an hour before the blue wasp stings 
the spider, paralyzes him and then digs a 
hole in the hot sand, drags the spider there, 
dumps him in, lays an egg and goes about 
his hunting, well knowing that a little wasp 
grub will hatch from the egg presently and 
proceed to devour slowly the paralyzed but 
still living spider. That’s the way it goes. 
The dragon fly, an insect aeroplane, 
cruises above the pools, devouring flies and 
things with an unlimited appetite. Butter 
flies of a thousand hues come and go. Bees 
fumble the clover and go home loaded. If 
you are wise and patient you can follow and 
find the hive—probably in the hollow limb 
of an elm tree within a mile of you. 
Grasshoppers do a lot of queer stunts. 
Crickets “sing” in the sun, the clouds sail 
by in the blue and the million tree leaves 
whisper to the singing brook under foot. 
The flowers bloom, birds sing and go about 
their business of living. By and by evening 
comes a-creeping; then the brown thrush 
tunes up, the raincrow complains from a 
nearby thicket, blackbirds and crows gather 
and talk over the day’s doings, the sun goes 
down, a farm wagon rattles a mile away, 
cattle call softly from distant pastures, 
homeward bound. The velvet darkness 
closes softly down; an owl hoots in wonder 
at your white tent on his hunting ground. 
The frog chorus begins and sleepy birds 
twitter, dreaming among the leaves. Now 
is the time to follow your nose, for early 
night time is the time of smells and odors 
that the sunshine does not know. You can 
smell a muskrat, or a bear, or a wildcat and 
a lot of other things for a hundred yards 
at night where you couldn’t smell them a 
hundred inches in day time. Yes, there’s a 
lot of things to find out about—things that 
exist right around home and neighbor with 
all of us, only most of us don’t know it be- 
cause we have gone away off when we went 
at all and we haven’t got onto the knack of 
seeing, hearing, smelling and feeling things 
close by, because we lack the knack of close 
observation. Try it; it’s lots of fun—good, 
quiet fun, EL COMANCHO. 
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A GOOD WAY TO PACK A DEER. 

Cut off the legs at knee and hock joints, 
but skin out forelegs from hoof up. Unjoini 
legs. Tie skin across right hind leg, left 
forelegs together and left hind leg—right 
forelegs together. Slip your arms thru be- 
tween legs, square your shoulders and he's 


on to stay.—C. E. Smith, California. 
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A HANDY SACK AND STRAP. 


Designed and used by C. E. Smith, one of 
our California readers. The strap used to 
carry this sack is shown at top of drawing, 
and the uses to which it can be put are 
shown by arrow points. For using this sack 
to pack coyote pelts in Mr. Smith says he 
is able to sleep that night flealess. It can 
be used for carrying any kind of fresh furs 
or for a sweater or any kind of light hunt- 
ing duffle. Can be made from one leg of old 
khaki pants, and can be rolled up and car- 
ried in one of the pockets when not in use, 











Remodeling the Springfield. 
By R. E. Herrick. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—‘‘A poor workman 
blames his tools,” but good, honest criticism 
is the moving factor in improving and bet- 
tering anything from mouse traps to steam 
shovels. I admit the title of “poor work- 














Cut No. 1, showing blocks glued to stock. 


man” fits me both ways and double, for I 
am certainly ‘poor’; otherwise I would not 
have made over my Springfield myself; and 
I am a “workman,” or I would be hunting 
and fishing about nine-tenths of my time; 
and I am also a “poor workman,” or I would 
be getting twice the salary I draw down at 
present. 

However, regardless of my personal his- 
tory and individual idiosyncrasies, I have 
made over one certain U. S. Army Spring- 
field rifle into a sporter, or more strictly 
speaking, a “semi-military sporter,’ and the 
finished product did not cost me the price 
of three month’s house rent, either. 

As have numerous others of the shooting 
fraternity, I, after hunting with a rifle 
weighing with sling attached and magazine 
loaded around seven pounds, was very much 
dissatisfied with my 914-lb. Springfield from 
a hunting standpoint. I am a firm believer 
in the old adage, ‘‘Beware the man with but 
one gun,” and, furthermore, not having the 
inclination to part with sufficient currency 
(about $60) to have my gun fitted with a 
sporting stock “a la Wundhammer,” I de- 
cided to do a little experimenting on my 
own hook, and the following is a description 
of the “modus operandi,’ and the photos 
show the final result. 

As I wished to use this rifle for both 
hunting and military target-shooting I pur- 
chased an extra stock from the Government 


(thru civilian rifle club) which cost me 
$1.48. Here was my subject, and not much 
loss if I spoiled it. Sawed the stock off 
about three inches above the lower band 
and had the cabinet maker plane down the 
comb and fit a 2-in rough walnut block in 
the place where the comb had been, Also 
had a block fitted on the under side of the 
grip where I proposed forming a pistol grip. 
This joining job cost me the sum of $1.25. 
Regarding the appearance of these pieces 
which are cemented to the stock, I wish to 
state that it is almost impossible to deter- 
mine where the pistol grip joins the stock 
on account of the checking, and only on one 
side of the stock is it at all noticeable, and 
this only on account of the difference in the 
run of the grain of the wood. 

I was now ready for the real work, so by 
means of a couple of rasps, a plane and jack 
knife, sandpaper, etc., worked the comb and 
grip down about as shown in Cut 2. Some 
job, but withal a pleasant one. Thinned 
the stock up on all sides and also thinned 
the grip, leaving a circular boss on each 














Cut No. 2, showing stock roughed out ready 
to oil and finish, 


side just back of the cut-off on one side 
and the bolt handle on the other. 

Thinning the fore end meant the grooves 
on the sides required recutting at the upper 
end and deepening at the rear. This was 
easily accomplished by means of a small 
gouge. 

The regular lower band was much too 
large for my fore end as trinimed down, so 
cut the sling swivel part off the upper band 
with a hack saw. Smoothed it up and re- 
blued it in the gas flame and put it on the 
gun in the position previously occupied by 
the lower band. This band also has the 











Left side of remodeled Springfield, showing 


under cut which holds the fore end of the 
hand guard down to the barrel. 

Having on hand a checkin& tool which | 
made for checking some of my other guns, 
I sharpened it up and proceeded to check 
a small diamond cn each side panel, and 
also the grip. Checking is pretty much a 
matter of practice, and it is well to practice 
on some other piece of wood before working 
up a stock, I endeavored to make a medium 
check, as a fine one is not as efficient for 
the purpose intended, besides being much 
more fatiguing to the eyes when working 
by artificial light. Leaving a small diamond 
unchecked on either side of the grip is 
more difficult, but the result is 


slightly 
worth the trouble. 
I found it absolutely necessary to pin the 


fore arm band to the fore arm, Tried turn- 
ing the screw in as tightly as possible, but 
the friction is not sufficient to keep the 
band from slipping forward when the gun is 
discharged. 

As a finish to the stock I followed the 
advice of an old German cabinet maker, and 
after working it down with glass and sand- 
paper, gave it a coat of raw linseed oil and 
immediately gave it a good sandpapering 


Lyman No. 1—A sight with hunting stem. 
with a fine grade of paper, while the lin- 
seed oil was wet. Wiped all superfluous oil 
off and gave it a good rubbing with palm of 
the hand and set it away. Several applica- 
tions of this treatment gave a very hard, 
smooth surface, which was easily polished 
by hand-rubbing. ‘The stock should be wet- 
ted with water between each application of 
linseed, so as to raise the grain in the wood, 
The next sandpapering takes this grain off, 
leaving the stock smooth again. This alter- 
nate process should be repeated until wet- 
ting will not raise the grain. If this is done 
the stock will not be ruined the first time 
the gun is carried in a rainstorm all day. 
After finishing the stock we are up 
against the proposition of a set of hunting 
sights. The military rear sight on the 
Springfield is absolutely worthless in the 
woods. The peep is so far from the eye as 
to be out of the question for rapid sighting, 
particularly in early morning and twilight. 
Not caring to put $8.50 into a Lyman re- 
ceiver sight, I sent for a Lyman No, 1-A 
sight, which was designed for the Mann- 
licher rifle. This was fitted to the cocking 
piece of the Springfield by means of a slot 
filed in the head of the cocking piece after 











Right side of remodeled Springfield showing Lyman 


No. i—A sight with wind-gauge stem 


and peep disc. 
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squaring same off on the emery grinder. 
By inserting a Lyman windgauge stem I can 
use this sight for target work. There is 
quite a little side play in these bolts, but I 
have found this sight comes back to the 
same position each time the bolt is closed. 
I have made six-inch groups at 200 yards 
from prone position, which would indicate it 
must return pretty close to the same posi- 
tion after each shot; at least it is suffi- 
ciently accurate for hunting purposes, 

For a hunting front sight I filed a bead 
from a piece of phosphor bronze, which 
seems to show up well against most objects. 
By a little filing it is possible to fit the 
regulation sight cover over this bead, which 
causes it to appear nearly black. 

As I did not wish to remove the stationary 
sight base for the rear sight I merely fitted 
in a piece of walnut friction tight in the 
slot, which does not give a displeasing 
appearance. 

This sporter weighs, without the sling 
strap, just 7% lbs., which is the same weight 
as the 1894 Winchester with round barrel, 
and the same as the Remington auto-loading 
and lighter than the 1886 Winchester car- 
bine and the 1895 carbine. 
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So for the sum of $20.76 I have a Spring- 
field rifle with regulation stock and also 
an extra sporting stock, rifle completely 
sighted up for both hunting and military 
target use. 

By way of comparison: 


The .30, 1906 Winchester, 1895 carbine, 





sells retail for about.............. $24.00 
Le FORT MAG, 6 on 00b6 bs 0G '00 coos ee 2.25 
PON SEONG IIE so 05s eect sc cenucees 1.00 
NU Bk ba ved eeicws 6Esse eee RS 1.00 
WR oles fc eee Re ee tN Rew $28.25 


So I have saved about $7.50 and have a 
rifle worth more than twice as much as it 
cost me, and which is lighter to carry and 
much better balanced and a great deal bet- 
ter finished (jn my opinion) than the .30, 
1906 Winchester, 1895 carbine, costing as 
above. 

Of course one could still further improve 
this gun by removing the rear fixed sight 
base and having the barrel turned down and 
tapered and reblued, but here one is up 
against a gunsmith’s charge, and really, 
after all this additional work, I would fee) 
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Remodeled .30 Springfield. 


Now, as to the cost of this outfit. Be it 
understood I secured all the arsenal sup- 
plies thru a civilian rifle club. 
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that it would be too nice a gun to take out 
in camp and abuse as a hunting rifle is 
necessarily abused in scrambling around and 
over rocks and fallen timber and exposed 
to rain and snow, etc. 

Lest someone say, “Well, he can easily 
do that sort of work; he is probably a me- 
chanic,” let me state I am not a mechanic. 
I have followed office work for ten years, 
and the results I have obtained are not 
beyond anyone who has a few tools and a 
full quota of patience and a little spare 
time, The photographs will show more in 
one minute than I have been able to express 
in all my wild ramblings here. 


Bullet Billiards. 


Chauncey Thomas. 


This article has to do with the fallacies 
of target shooting. , 
Some two or more years ago I wrote an 


article that was published in Outers Book 
entitled “Practical Revolver Shooting,” and 
followed it about a year ago with several 




















other articles in Outdoor Life under the gen- 
eral heading of “Rapid Fire With the Revol- 


ver.” These articles seem to have cracked 
considerable ice that was forming about 
shooting with the sixgun, as may be seen 
from the many things on the subject in this 
magazine for some months back, and that 
continue to come in. Now, let us stir up the 
animals again, with something which, if it 
is not entirely new, is at least badly neg- 
lected, and of which we hear little or almost 
nothing nowadays. 

I refer to the fallacies of target shooting, 
not only with the revolver—with which my 
other articles just mentioned had to do— 
but especially with the rifle, and with the 
military rifle in particular. This is why 
most militia men and many trained soldiers 
are indifferent, or even poor, shots under 
actual conditions, altho skillful at the arti- 
ficial target. 

First, let us see how ordinary target 
shooting is done today, as an almost uni- 
versal rule, and then see if it is not only 
lacking in many essential features, but if 
it does not actually breed bad habits that in 
actual work make.-the skilled target shot 
almost as helpless in the field as the rawest 
beginner, 

Some years ago the target rifle was a 
thing apart from other guns, and was wholly 
unfit for field work. It was too clumsy and 
heavy and delicate to carry, and its sights 
were unfit for actual outdoor shooting, up 
hill and down dale. Then we came gradu- 
ally to use the practical field rifle at the 
target, as is the general practice today, 
especially in military target work. That was 
one big step, but another step remains to 
be taken just as important, if we would be- 
come actual good rifle shots and not re- 
main merely experts at “bullet billiards,” 
as I characterized the “frozen hold” in re- 
volver shooting. 

I mean the target. Today we shoot at an 
object that does not exist in Nature, hence 
at something that we will never see in real 
rifle shooting. I mean the black and white 
symmetrical target always over level ground 
at known distances and with various me- 
chanical indicators to tell us about the wind, 
the humidity and other natural conditions 
that govern the flight of the bullet. As a 
pretty game this is all right, just like pin 
pool or nine pins, but it is play and not 
practice. 

Practically all our rifle scores that are 
made on the standard rifle ranges, and all 
our winning targets that are published, are 
impossible under actual conditions, First let 
us take the published targets as a sample. 

We all know that it is much harder to 
hit a small object than it is to hit the same 
area in the center of a larger object. So 
today we shoot at an eight-inch bull’s-eye 
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and group our shots in a three-inch circle 
within that eight-inch bull, and then jolly 
oursélves into thinking that we have hit a 
three-inch object. We have not. We cannot 
hit it, because we cannot see it. 

For instance, it is possible, and is even 
practical, to hit a circle eight or nine times 
out of ten by this means so far away that 
we cannot see the smaller circle if it stood 
alone. Thus we have reduced rifle shooting 
to a trick of hitting something that we can- 
not see. Now fancy a man in the open try- 
ing to kill something that he cannot see 
The head of a cottontail rabbit, for instance, 
in a bush 100 yards away. If he knows 
that the rabbit’s head is exactly in the mid- 
dle of the bush, and if the bush is of some 
regular shape, a circle or a square or a 
triangle, something practically never found 
in Nature, then that same man could often 
put most of his shots right into the rabbit’s 
head. 

But let the rabbit run into the bush, and 
the bush is irregular. He cannot see the 
rabbit’s head at that distance, so all his 
target skill falls down, and he is a long 
ways from being the expert shot indicated 
by his official target records. 

Now must men want to be real practical 
shots, and because of the prevailing fashion 
in rifle practice do not know how to avoid 
such results. The guide grins at them, and 
we hear much of “target shots” and “game 
shots.” The real rifle man is both, because 
if done right, target and game shooting are 
practically the same thing. It is only the 
artificial conditions of our rifle ranges of 
today that causes these differences, and 
that therefore necessarily injure the whole 
field of shooting. 

Some attempts have been made to correct 
this evil, especially in England, but the fact 
remains that today our standard of skill 
with the bullet, from either rifle or revolver. 
is the “standard target,” over measured 
ranges. Jn England some fine practice is 
had by means of shooting at moving pic- 
tures of game, such as a charging lion or 
a bounding deer, and this is probably as 
near actual conditions as it is possible to 
reduce target shooting. I do not know of 
any moving picture shooting galleries in 
this country, but we have some moving tar- 
gets, yet such scores are not recognized as 
the standard by which we measure the skill 
of various expert rifle shots. But they 
should bs, and the present system should 
be abolished as actually harmful. 

All the present system of target practice 
does is to promote holding and pulling the 
trigger. But that is only a part of the game. 
In actual shooting we have to judge dis- 
tance, windage, and a dozen other things 
of equal importance to holding and pulling. 
And these other elements the present tar- 
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get range not only does not teach, but ac- 
tually breeds the bad habit of making the 
rifle man dependent on artificial aids in 
shooting that he cannot by any means re- 
produce in the game field or in battle. 

In fact, the whole system of ring target 
scoring is wrong, it by no means indicates 
the relative skill possessed by two or more 
men, Ten shots in the 5-ring total 50, and 
5 shots in the 10-ring, with 5 shots off the 
target, total the same, Officially the two 
men are of equal skill. But are they? Not 
by a long shot. 

The hard fact remains that the “five” 
man missed every time, and that the five- 
bull-five-zero man hit the object five times. 
If the object were a deer or a man the first 
man would have nothing to show for his 
ten cartridges, while the second man would 
have five scalps to his credit. 

Now all there is to any form of shooting 
is to hit the object shot at. How it is done 
is of no moment whatever, just so the con- 
ditions are not artificial. Hence I claim 
that the only test of rifle or revolver skill 
is who hits the object first. The number 
of shots fired are of no importance, nor is 
“how near he came to it.” For both men 
to miss a bull’s-eye—which is the real target 
—and for one man to have a higher score 
in the outer rings than the other is only to 
say, “I did not fail as badly as he did.” 
But the fact remains that both men failed 
Neither hit the object shot at. 

Ring targets over measured distances, 
with windage, etc., are good for only one 
thing, to test out rifles, for sighting and all 
that. They are a part of the rifle factory, 
put not of rifle and revolver shooting. 

Hence in my article on “Practical Re- 
volver Shooting” in Outers several years 
ago, I turned down all such artificial con- 
ditions and suggest something that would 
give real skill with a revolver. And I now 
here make a few suggestions, in rough out- 
line only, about a badly-needed change in 
rifle practice. 


1.. Shoot till you hit. 

2. When the target is hit, the aim must 
go to another target. 

3. The man who first hits 
wins. Nothing else counts. 

4. .The targets must be at unknown and 
uneven distances. 

5. “The shots that hit are the shots that 
count,” hence the number of shots fired are 
not limited, nor is there any time limit. 
This matter adjusts itself, as the first man 
who hits the target thus automatically 
stops the shooting. 

6. The target must be of at least two 
colors, and the background must be of at 
least two colors, and no two targets are to 
be of the same color, shape or size, and none 


the target 
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of them ore to be symmetrical in shape or 
design. Thus bells or gongs of irregular 
size, shape and coloring would probably be 
the best targets, and the man who rang 
each gong once before any of the others 
rang all the gongs once would win the 
match and end it at the same time. The 
standing of the various shooters would be 
measured by how many gongs they had 
rung while the match was on. 

7. To compare various matches, apart 
in time and place, compare the time it took 
to hit the gongs, or whatever standard may 
be selected. Thus if Smith in June hit the 
ten targets in twenty-two minutes and nine 
seconds, shooting all the cartridges he 


pleased, and if Brown in October hit the 
same targets in nineteen minutes and seven 
seconds, then Brown is the better shot. 


The ring target is: “How near can you 
come to it in ten shots?” The system I 
advocate is: “How quick can you hit it?” 
One is just the opposite of the other. 

Hence my fondness for the tin can. 
Scatter ten tin cans out over a field, from 
50 to 200-cdd yards distant, and go to shoot- 
ing. The man who hits them first wins. 
That is all there is to it. Any one can hit 
them al] if he keeps shooting long enough. 
And to know just the distance, the condi- 
tion of the air, the wind, and all that is not 
shooting at all; it is nothing but surveying. 

Hence I look on all official scores and on 
all shooting medals with a quiet eye. The 
only way to tell which of two men is the 
best shot is to pit them against each other. 
each to do as he pleases, and the one that 
kills the other is the best shot. Now as 
there might be some objection to this meth- 
od from the humane societies, we can sub- 
sfitute a scarecrow and let him be the goat, 
while the two shooters stand side by side 
and blaze away. The first hit of course 
wins and ends the match. 

“Thirteen” is always my score on a 
ringed target with a revolver, but on tin 
cans I always score “13” out of every dozen. 
One night, when I was riding a bicycle along 
a dark sidewalk, a man stepped from be- 
hind a tree about twenty feet away. The 
rest was instinct, for I jerked a .45 sawed- 
off Colt from my hip in midair, and when 
I hit the sidewalk on one knee, with the 
other leg tangled in the bicycle, I had him 
covered, and his “Don’t shcot’”’ came just in 
time. I had turned the front wheel square 
crosswavs and had fallen in a heap not over 
a yard from where I was when he sudden- 
ly stepped out. He was not a holdup and 
had natural reasons for being behind that 
tree, and he did not hear my rubber tired 
machine coming. 

But that is not the point; the point is 
that I cannot do anything on the artificial 
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standard target with a revolver, especially 
if any one is watching or waiting for me 
to shoot, but in a mix-up I would not be 
much afraid of any man I ever saw with a 
sixgun, for then the hand does it untold 
while the brain is thinking of something 
else, or is not thinking at all for lack of 
time, as in the case of the bicycle incident 
just mentioned. 

To illustrate again. Dr. Van Schaick 
laughed at me one day when we were cross- 
ing Herald Square, New York City, because 
a street car clanged just beside me and I 
did not see it. I jumped to one side about 
six feet, and what the good little doctor 
laughed at was that when I lit I had my 
hand in my hip pocket. As in Chicago and 
New York they put a man in the peniten- 
tiary for being an American I had nothing 
in my hip pocket but a handkerchief, Some 
men, when startled, instinctively raise their 
hands in the boxer’s position, but some how 
I always grab for my right hip, even when 
there is no gun there, as is of course us- 
ually the case. It is just instinct, this is 
and makes for fast true shooting that no 
artifical ring target and measured limited 
range conditions can ever create. The man 
who has to set up housekeeping before he 
is ready to shoot may be a good rifle or 
revolver tester, but he is not a practical 
shot. 
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Many cases have occurred of men thus 
trained who have pulled a gun, and occa- 
sionally have killed their attacker, after 
being shot thru the heart, and while falling, 
or after having fallen, and after being prac- 
tically dead. Not so with brain shots, of 
course—at least that I ever heard of—but 
the heart-killed man pulling and even fir- 
ing is by no means unknown. This is cre- 
ated instinct and not conscious action with 
a sixgun, and of course the same thing may 
be, and undoubtedly is, true with the rifle. 
The same as a practically unconscious sail- 
or will often swim, or at least keep afloat. 
where under the same circumstances a 
fancy tank diver would probably drown. 

This is all there is to the secret of the 
“quick pull.” It all comes from “know your 
gun,” and to reach for it unthinkingly just 
as one uses a fork or reaches for his hat. 
Hence, “Beware the man of one gun.” This 
was the secret of Bill Hickocks and Jesse 
James—Practice with one gun till its use 
becomes an instinct. 

All this I, for one, call shooting. The 
usual target practice is a pretty pleasant 
game, one that I greatly enjoy, but it is not 
shooting; it is only bullet billiards, or a 
kind of surveying. The first hit is every- 
thing, the following hits are needless, the 
misses are nothing. Hence all this smoke. 


A Few Tips on Casting Bullets and Reloading Cartridges. 
By Ashley A. Haines. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The Ideal Hand 
Book of Useful Information for Shooters 
has been properly named. Exhaustively as 
the subject of reloading ammunition has 
been treated in that excellent catalog, how- 
ever, much more of interest, particularly 
for the beginner, could be added. For a 
starter let’s consider the casting of bullets. 
The metal-patched bullet of course is the 
last word in the bullet line, but cast bullets 
are a long ways from being out of the game, 
so anything concerning the casting of the 
older form of bullets should prove of inter- 
est, provided the method advocated has ad- 
vantages over the ones generally followed. 
While my manner of casting bullets may 
not appear any better to the shooter who 
may have been following strictly the Ideal 
way, to me it seems to have at least some 
advantages, and if it should be found as sat- 
isfactory to others, should they adopt it, as 
it has to me, I shall be more than pleased at 
having brought same to their attention. 

Years before many of us knew there was 
such a catalogue as the Ideal Hand Book 
we had learned from experience that to 
cast good bullets both lead and mould had 
to be very hot. Also that the lead could be 


too hot. This will be found in the Ideal 
book. But with no one to start us properly 
in the art of bullet-making, is it any wonder 
that hundreds, and probably nearer thou- 
sands, of imperfect bullets were cast before 
we turned out a perfect one? Hardly. 

One can purchase bullets from the Ideal 
people, and for the one who hasn’t the time 
to devote to casting his bullets this will 
prove very convenient. But I believe it 
desirable that all who may use, or ever ex- 
pect to use, the cast bullet should learn the 
art of casting them themselves. It’s inter- 
esting and economical. Anyone will admit 
that it is interesting. Now permit me to 
prove that it is economical. Not less than 
three-fourths of your shots will be at target. 
If one has a suitable backstop, practically 
all of the bullets can be recovered and cast 
over and over again. Some saving there. 
And the lead in the first place will not cost 
as much as the cast bullet if purchased. 


‘Then again, one will find himself getting 


hold of scrap lead at various times, so that 
however much he may shoot his lead bill 
will be the smallest of any pertaining to his 
powder burning. Therefore keep expenses 
down by casting your own bullets. But learn 
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to cast perfect ones and in the least time 
with as little effort and inconvenience as 
possible. 

As we are writing for the average man, 
we will not consider the Ideal armory 
moulds, which cast several bullets at a 
time, or the gas smelting furnace—things 
the writer has never used—but keep to the 
Ideal moulds that cast a single bullet at a 
time, and the Ideal pot, cover and dipper, 
and melt our lead with heat generated in 
the kitchen range. From experience we 
know—or think we know—something about 
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Two-compartment box for casting bullets. 
Left for bullets, right for sprews. 


this combination when used for making 
Ideal bullets as well as when used for frying 
savory venison steaks. And most of the 
venison we have in mind was usually per- 
forated with the Ideal cast bullets, the lead 
for same having been melted in the afore- 
mentioned kitchen range. 

Probably nine men in ten use but one 
mould when casting bullets, but one loses 
time when but one bullet mould is used, as 
in order to get the best results one will 
have to wait a few seconds for the lead to 
solidify before striking the cut-off. Unless 
this is done, provided the lead and mould 
are as hot as they should be, the base of 
the bullet will be left with irregular cavities. 
The Ideal people have it right; one must 
wait a few seconds after the lead is poured 
for same to solidify. Now, a few seconds do 
not amount to much, but if you have two 
moulds you might as well apply those few 
seconds towards casting another bullet. If 
this is done you will find that you will be 
casting not far from one hundred more bul- 
lets per hour with two moulds than with 
one. I have made no very careful tests to 


determine the point, but think this is not 
far from the truth. 

To work this scheme properly, I find a 
box 12x18 in. and 4 in, deep, with partt- 
tion throu center lengthwise, an excellent 
thing. This is placed just to left of opera- 
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tor, slightly higher than the range, the right 
compartment being for the sprews and the 
left for the bullets, The Ideal people advise 
against striking the mould against anything, 
and if one were going after the thing “ham- 
mer-and-tongs” fashion this would be good 
advice. I have used a good many moulds 
and have never yet sprung one by my 
method of striking the cut-off against the 
edge of the box alluded to; so advise this 
in preference to the billet of wood of the 
Ideal people simply because I find it much 
quicker. Strike the cut-off on edge of box 
to right of partition and let sprew fall. Shift 
mould to left side and open, letting bullet 
fall in left compartment. If it sticks to one 
side, tapping mould against box will usually 
release it. 

But to use the two moulds: Immediately 
after filling one, lay it down to let lead 
solidify with mould in bottom of box to right, 
but with handles projecting above box where 
they can be quickly grasped when wanted. 
Fill second mould, drop dipper, pick up first 
mould and lay second one in its place. 
Strike cut-off, sprew falling in its proper 
place, shift to left and open, letting bullet 
fall in left compartment. Now fill this 
mould, pick up other, and keep at it until 
the women folks chase you out with a club, 
a usual preliminary to supper time. 

The box that has been mentioned should 
be placed with end fartherest from the oper- 
ator a few inches lower than the other, 
which will permit the bullets to congregate 
at that end where they will be out of the 
way until a couple of hundred or so accumu- 
late, when they can be removed. A hinged 
door at the bottom of the box at the lower 
end is an improvement I have in mind, 
which will enable ready removal of the 
bullets thru the bottom, 

If all had the Ideal lubricator and sizer 
I should not be tempted to write what I 
now have in mind. Have promised myself 
one of these machines when my ship comes 
in. (Hope it doesn’t bump into a mine or 
collide with a torpedo.) Probably 90 per 
cent of those who reload manage some way 
without the lubricator referred to and, if so, 
some of these shooters are not finding it all 
clear sailing. As most of these shooters are 
probably following the old method of dip- 
ping the bullets into the melted lubricant, 
then setting the bullets, base down, on a 
board to cool, we will only consider this 
manner of lubricating. Now, this isn’t at 
all unsatisfactory, provided the bullets have 
long points like the .38-72 Winchester, the 
.45-70-500 Government, the .38-55-255, ete. 
No trouble whatever of the fingers slipping 
and letting the bullet fall into the hot lubri- 
cant; but when it comes to lubricating bul- 
lets with short points such as the .44-40 Win- 
chester, several of the special target bullets 

















for the .38 S. & W. Special, and a host of 
-others, the thumb-and-finger plan often fails 
to work satisfactory—the short points afford 
a very insecure hold, and far too many bul- 
lets slip and have to be fished out of the hot 
lubricant, making the lubrication of such bul- 
lets by this method anything but a pleasant 
task. A good remedy may be found by taking 
a piece of clock spring about five or six 
inches in length and bending until the points 
are about one-half inch apart, With this crude 
set of tweezers one can quickly pick up the 
shortest pointed bullet and 
cover all grooves and set aside and go after 
others without the slightest prospect of a 
slip. Try it if you have discovered nothing 
better. 

Those who lubricate their bullets as men- 
tioned above, but do not size them, are fa- 
miliar with the Ideal Kake Kutter scheme. 
That is a good rig, but if you happen to 
have a gun of any of the three following 
sizes, .38, .40 or .45, let me mention how you 
can beat the Ideal people out of about 23 
cents and have a better Kake Kutter than 
they offer. By driiling out the heads of the 
.88-90 Winchester Express, the .40-110 Ex- 
press, the .40-90 Sharps or the .45-125 Win- 
chester Express shells you have Kate Kut- 
ters that for bullets of these diameters are 
excellent for removing the surplus lubricant. 
If you have not the right size drills for drill- 
ing out the heads, the hole may be enlarged 
with round file. Don’t spoil the shells in 
an effort to save. bit of work by filing off 
the heads; drill out as suggested. The rims 
protect the hand and for this reason should 
not be cut off. if bullets fit so tightly as 
to pass thru shell with difficulty, wrap sand- 
paper around a wood rod and enlarge to 
proper size. The shells mentioned all have 
a length of 3% in. and will hold half a 
dozen bullets or so, depending on length, 
before Kake Kutter has to be emptied. 

In order to touch on another matter that 
should have had attention long ago, I shall 
have to switch from the above subject for 
the present. Several times during the past 
two or three years filing of the mainsprings 
of the single-action Colt revolvers has been 
advocated. This in order to speed the gun 
up, I believe. Walter Winans has been 


The Safety on the 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just read 
carefully and with much interest Chas. New- 
ton’s description of his forthcoming new 
. boit-action sporting rifle in January Outdoor 
Life. The series of cartridges which Mr. 
Newton has designed for use in this rifle 
certainly look good to me, and I believe that 
the American sportsman is finally to have 
the real “dope” in Mr. Newton’s combina- 
tion. As near as I can tell from the descrip- 
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quoted, I think, as advocating weakening 
mainsprings,' in order to make arm work 
easier, until one misfire in twenty shots 
would result. All the above may be exactly 
as it should be, but I do not fancy the 
scheme myself, I have owned many of the 
single-action Colt revolvers, but have never 
reduced a spring to one of them, never have 
advocated it, never had a misfire unless the 
primer was a defective one, never had the 
cylinder fail to lock, and have never had to 
stiffen trigger or bolt-springs to make arm 
work properly. I have seen plenty of these 
guns with broken springs, broken hammer 
notches and out of order in various ways, 
but in every instance, so far as I was able 
to judge from appearances, the owners were 
undoubtedly to blame. My latest Colt is a 
single-action .44-40 with 7%-in. barrel. The 
only tinkering I have done to this arm has 
been to reduce the trigger pull and alter 
the sights slightly. It’s my opinion (I grant 
the other fellow the right to entertain a 
different one, however) that in about ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred if individuals 
would stop where I have—that is, after re- 
ducing the trigger pull and altering sights 
to suit—there would be less heard of arms 
proving unsatisfactory. I hope a little later 
to have something to say concerning this 
Colt’s performance since falling into my 
hands. It may be an arm only “suitable for 
frontier use”; and it may have “no preten- 
sions to accuracy,” as has been stated in 
Outdoor Life some years ago: but some of 
us prefer to think differently. To those who 
have failed to find a satisfactory smokeless 
powder for the .44-40 revolvers, let me sug- 
gest DuPent No. 80; also King’s semi- 
smokeless. 

Another little gun that is attracting my 
attention just now is a new perfected Smith 
& Wesson with six-inch barrel. Ten five- 
shot strings from rest at fifty yards but 
one was larger then four inches, This with 
DuPont No, 80 and 147-gr. Ideal bullet, shell 
very heavily crimped in front groove, tho 
even then bullet was not held firm, due to 
shell expanding from previous firings. Too 
bad the Ideals are not made in this size in 
the No. 3 Special tool. More about this 
perfected S. & W. later. 


New Newton Rifles. 


tion of the new rifle there is only one malin 
point about it which does not exactly appeal 
to me as being the right kind of a fixin’ for 
a sporting rifle, and that is that safety with 
its shaft running from left to right thru 
the sleeve, and standing vertically when at 
“safe,” tho I should also like to see a pic- 
ture of the business end of this rifle. Now, 
I’m a regular crank about the way a safety 
should be placed and work on a rifle. Nearly 
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all safeties, it seems to me, on hammerless 
rifles and shotguns are nothing more nor 
less than makeshifts, and some of them 
very poor at that. Witness the safety de- 
vice on the new .250-3000 Savage. 

The safety on Mr. Newton’s new rifle, 
when it is at “safe” stands vertically on or 
near the top line of the rifle. This does not 
look like a “safe” place to me, in view of 
the position of the safety, rotating as it 
does, backward and forward. When hunting 
in thick brush, whether or not a sling is 
used, it would seem to me that a safety so 
located and operated would get most of the 
back strokes from brush and twigs, which 
would have a tendency to throw it to the 
“ready” position, And who cares to or al- 
ways thinks to look at his safety after hav- 
ing passed thru particularly rough places? 
Further, in hunting in the mountains ot 
Montana, we sometimes take a tumble, and 
usually said tumble is taken in such a place 
and at such a time that about the only 
thing one has either the time or inclination 
to think about is how he is going to light 
in order to keep intact as much of his anat- 
omy as possible, giving no thought to safe- 
ties till all danger to or from the rifle is 
past. Then he may look at that safety, and 
if he finds her “safe,” well and good, but 
if she has unaccountably shifted to the 
“ready” position, he perhaps draws a men- 
tal picture of what “might have been.” I 
had an experience last winter similar to the 
one described by Mr. McGuire in his “Hunt- 
ing the Bighorn,” in the June (1915) number 
of Outdoor Life. In such cases one is forced 
to use his rifle as a crowbar to try to save 
himself, and at such times he must rely ab- 
solutely on his safety to stay where it is 
till the scrimmage is over with. 

I have a 7mm. Haenel Mannlicher, of the 
military type, designed for cavalry use, 
which, notwithstanding all its faults as a 
hunting arm, has a safety on it, which 1 
have found to be always reliable and at the 
same time very convenient. This carbine 
can with impunity be hung over the saddle 
horn, over the hames or thrown anywhere, 
carried anywhere, or dropped from any posi- 
tion, and I have never seen the safety 
changed. I have taken some hard falls with 
it, too, when I was on top part of the time 
and the rifle the other part, and it always 
came out “safe.” The safety on this rifle 
rotates from left to right thru 180 degrees 
and vice versa, with its shaft lying parallel 
with the length of the rifle, and is located 


on the center line of the top of the rifle. 
At “safe” it lies to the right on a horizontal 
plane and in a protected position, so that it 
is very difficult in any other way except 
with the fingers or hand to throw it over to 
“ready.” I find it very easy to put it ar 
ready with the forefinger or with gloved 
hand, and it operates almost noiselessly, 
too. Mr, Newton, no doubt, is very familiar 
with this form of safety, as it is, I believe, 
found on many of the bolt-action rifles. The 
safety on his new rifle may be far superior 
to this one, and could I see one of the new 
rifles perhaps I should lose no time in 
changing my opinion in favor of the new 
safety, The only true test of all such de- 
vices is actual hunting conditions in all the 
different kinds of country where a rifle may 
be taken. The ideal safety, in my opinion, 
must be placed on a gun or rifle in a con- 
venient and at the same time well-protected 
position, must be practically foolproof, must 
not have too many new-fangled movements, 
must be of good size and not of the push- 
button type. 

Also; that block on top of the receiver 
ring looks as tho its rear edges were pretty 
sharp. Now, if it is, it might cut the wool 
out of that old canvas case, or even hurt 
the hand, in some cases. 

Withal, this rifle and its ammunition 
looks so good to me that I presume, sooner 
or later, I shall have to try one in the .256 
caliber, provided I am able to dig up the 
necessary simoleons to induce the Newton 
Arms Company to part with said rifle. 

Montana. HORACE KINCAID. 


Note.—The construction of the Newton 
safety is such that while it is normally car- 
ried vertically in hunting, yet in case of 
traveling thru thick brush or slippery 
ground, etc., where there might be danger 
of the safety throwing off, it can be thrown 
directly forward where it cannot be struck 
by anything. When in this position it can 
be readily pushed downward and to the rear 
into the firing position with the forefinger. 
One objection to the safeties which rotate 
from side to side thru an arc of 180 degrees 
is, if carried vertically they permit the bolt 
handle to work up slightly, leading to mis- 
fires, while if thrown clear to the right it is 
sometimes difficult to release them suffi- 
ciently quickly to get any quick shot. This, 
however, is only by way of suggestion.— 
Editor, 


About the Springfield Rifle. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was very much 
interested in an article by R. E. Herrick in 
a recent number of Outdoor Life on the sub- 
ject of our New Springfield rifle. This sub- 
ject is a very interesting one to me:and I 


believe further discussion along the lines of 
the above-mentioned article will be timely, 
in view of the fact that military rifle-shoot- 
ing is receiving more attention in this coun- 
try today than ever before. Around about 




















four hundred government rifle clubs were 
formed last year. No doubt a large per- 
centage of the members of these new clubs 
were not, before becoming members, famil- 
iar with the Krag and Springfield rifles. 
Experience is the best teacher of course, 
but the writer is a firm believer in learning 
what he can from the experience of others. 
Perhaps some of the things we have learned 
in our club may help some other beginners. 

Our Kansas City (Mo.) Rifle Club had its 
first outdoor season last year. We have 
eight Krag rifles, issued to us by the gov- 
ernment, and three or four of us have 
Springfields, three of us reloading our cart- 
ridges. Perhaps about all the information 
we can give that will be of any particular 
value will be in regard to reloading and the 
accuracy obtained with the various loads. 
none of us reloaded any Krag shells, but it 
is about the same proposition loading either 
one. In regard to shells: The three of us 
were fortunate in securing a lot of about 
1,000 empties from new U. S. ammunition, 
with a few Frankford mixed in. The U. S. 
shells worked fine. Using the same batch 
of shells thru the same rifle no resizing is 
necessary except at the neck. We use Ideal 
gas-check bullet No. 308334 and seat them 
friction-tight, therefore we believe it is im- 
portant to resize the neck. The Frankford 
shells we could not use. They seem to be 
made of heavier metal, so that when this 
cast bullet (which measures .3105) was 
seated in them the cartridge stuck in the 
neck of the chamber. Mr. Herrick speaks 
highly of the Frankford arsenal shell, but 
as he used the service bullet he would have 
no trouble such as we had with the cast 
bullet. If one is shooting all ranges up to 
1,000 yards we believe that the service bul- 
let and powder charge would give the best 
results, but we shoot up to 600 yards only, 
and for this work we prefer the Ideal gas- 
check bullets. They cost $7 per M., which 
with express added, makes them rather ex- 
pensive, but we intend to mould our own 
this next season. Figuring Ideal No. 2 bul- 
let metal at 10 cents per pound this bullet 
can be made for about $4 per M., including 
gas checks. Of course one should have the 
Ideal bullet-lubricating machine, For mould- 
ing bullets, the writer discarded his Ideal 
melting pot long ago. It is all right for 
making a couple of hundred or so, but when 
a fellow has his lead, mould and dipper, all 
at the right heat and everything going good, 
he shouldn’t stop short of 500 or 600, or it 
he is fortunate enough to possess an armory 
mould he will make a couple thousand. 
Therefore one should have a pot that holds 
at least thirty pounds of lead. To give those 
who have never moulded any bullets an idea 
of the time it takes, the writer averages 
about 300 No. 360345 bullets per hour; siz- 
ing and lubricating takes about the same 
length of time or a little longer. Bullets 
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made of this Ideal No. 2 bullet metal surely 
ought to reduce wear on the barrel to a 
minimum. Bullet No. 308334 with 25 gers. 
Lightning seems to be as accurate a load as 
the service. We believe it is more so, and 
it surely is more pleasant to shoot. 

Bullet No. 308329 looked good to us at 
first and we tried them, and the result was 
“never again.” There never were two more 
disgusted shooters than Brother Wetzel 
and I one Saturday afternoon when we 
took out the gas-check spitzers for trial. 
Couldn’t even stay on the target at 200! 
At other ranges of course it was worse. No. 
308329 weighs about 183 grs. and No, 308334 
weighs 197 grs. The only way we could 
account for the erratic shooting of the gas- 
check spitzer bullet was that it wasn’t given 
a good enough start. We all know of the 
wonderful accuracy of the 180-gr. match am- 


munition, At 2,700 feet velocity No. 308334 
is about the same length of course, but has 
more weight forward, which seems to 
steady it. 


We used Lightning powder all season till 
along towards the last Mr. Wetzel tried 
some No. 21, which gave excellent results. 
Undoubtedly the more mo‘lern powders are 
better and we will probably use No. 21 next 
season (if we can get it). 

In regard to cleaning we were a bit dis- 
appointed. We thought a good, clean-burn- 
ing powder like Lightning and a cast bullet 
well lubricated would shoot as clean as a 
.22 or thereabouts. But we sure had our 
hopes upset. We would always dope our 
rifle well with Hoppe’s Solvent No. 9 before 
leaving the range and clean thoroly as soon 
as we got home. The next night the bore 
would look like the inside of a piece of 
stovepipe, and the cleaning process had to 
be done over again, and again the following 
night, and again each succeeding night for 
about five days to a week. Perhaps some 
other kind of cleaning dope or process 
would work better. 

In regard to tools for reloading the 
Springfield shell: One needs the No, 10 
Ideal tool with double adjustable chamber 
and shell muzzle resizing die for same. One 
can do all the work with this tool alone, but 
if one is going at the game right he will do 
well to provide himself with the Ideal re- 
and de-capper which retails at $1.35; the 
No. 5 powder measure, $2.75; and if he 
moulds his own bullets, the lubricator and 
sizer, $4.50; and, of course, the moulds. It 
is well to check up the powder measure with 
an apothecafies’ scale to make sure it is not 
lying to you. It will throw its charges all 
alike, but if you just follow the scale on the 
machine and the table in the handbook you 
are liable not to get the weight charge Mr. 
Du Pont says you should put in that shell. 

Now, in regard to trigger-pull on the 
Springfield: As these come from the arse- 
nal I never saw one that was what it should 
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be. I don’t mind that safety pull, creep or 
drift, whatever you call it. I don’t like it, 
but in a bolt-action gun it should be there; 
but the rest of the pull, that finally touches 
her off, I think should be clean and sweet. 
There are several ways to do this: My way 
may not be the best way, but I have not 
heard of anyone else trying it, so here it is: 
If you take out the trigger of your rifle you 
will find along the upper part where it bears 
against the lower part of the receiver two 
rounded humps. The trigger rocks on the 
first one during the taking up of the safety 
drag. When the rear one touches up against 
the bottom of the receiver it sort of changes 
the fulcrum and the trigger commences to 
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pull the sear down out of the hammer notch. 
Take your carborundum or oilstone and cut 
down the top of that second hump. You can 
adjust the pull so that it is as clean and 
sharp as breaking glass, without touching 
the sear, hammer notch nor affecting the 
action in any other way. Mine holds with 
a weight of 31% lbs. hanging on the trigger 
% in. from the end, but lets go with the 
next ounce, and is as smooth as my S. & W 
military target revolver, and that’s plenty. 
Now, let others come along with their 
kinks and ideas. There will be hundreds of 
shooters eager for this sort of dope this 
summer. “KAPOOCH.” 
Missouri, 


Specifications of Some Cartridges Used in the War. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—At last I have that 
collection of cartridges used by the allies, 
with the exception of Italy, and I do not 
know where I can get one of them in this 
country, As you probably know, England 
is using two styles of cartridges in this war. 
One of them is known in this country under 
the sporting name of .303 British and has a 
round point (known in England as Mark 
VI). The other is a pointed bullet, case 
same as Mark VI, but on account of lighter- 
pointed bullet has 400 ft. sec. more velocity, 
and is known as Mark VII, 

On an enclosed page I will send the data 
of all of the cartridges in use in this war 
as nearly as I can give them. In this matter 
I am trying my best to be correct, but there 
may be some mistakes that I do not know 
of; also I will state the kind of powder used 
in the country which uses the cartridge, also 
the powder used in this country, where such 
cartridges are being made here. The charges 
of powder will be given in grains +, for in 
loading the ammunition, companies load for 


velocity, and different lots of powder give 
different velocities for the same charge, so 
the charge must be varied, and sometimes 
there is as great a variation as 2.0 grs., 
while the variation in feet seconds velocity 
must not be greater than + 25 ft. sec. 


Germany: 8 mm. and 7.9 mm, Bullet, 
cupro-nickel jacket, lead core; weight, 
round nose, 227; pointed, 154.5. Charge, 


40.754 or 48.4 grs, nitro-cellulose, Veloc- 
ity, 2,093 ft. sec. and 2,882 ft. sec. Breech 
pressure, 21 long tons, or 45,000 lbs. per 
sq. in. 

Austria and Bulgaria: 8 mm, Bullet, 
cupro-nickel jacket, lead core, round point; 
weight, 244 grs. Charge, 42.44+4- grs. nitro- 
cellulose. Velocity, 2,034 ft. sec. Breech 
pressure, 45,000 lbs. per sq. in. 

Japan: 6.5 mm, Bullet, copper jacket, 
round nose; weight, 162.9 grs. Charge, 
Velocity, 2,396 ft. 
Breech pressure, 40,000 lbs. per sq. in. 
7 mm. Bullet, cupro-nickel jacket, 
Charge, 


324 grs. nitro-cellulose. 
sec. 

Servia: 
lead core; weight, 1764 2 grs. 





Some war cartridges. 
bullet separated, to show its size. 
Russian. 


Two of each are shown, 
No. 1—F-:ench; 2—British; 3—Belgian; 


one with bullet intact, and one with 
4—Servian; 5— 
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33.74 grs. Du Pont High Velocity. Veloc- 
ity, 2,250 ft. sec. + 25 ft. sec. Primer, 
Rem.-U. M. C. No. §%. Breech pressure ob- 
tained, 45,700 lbs. per sq. in. Authorized 
breech pressure limit, none. 

Russian: 7.62 mm, Bullet, cupro-nickel 
jacket, lead core, hollow base; weight, 147 
ers. + 2 grs.; hollow base, cone shaped. 
Charge, Pyroxiline or 37.54 grs. Du 
Pont No. 22 Military. Velocity, 2,600 ft. sec. 
+ 25 ft. sec. Primer, Rem.-U. M. C. No. 8. 
Authorized breech pressure, 49,000 lbs. per 
sq. in. Obtained breech pressure, mean 46,- 
900 lbs. per sq. in. 

Italy: 6.5 mm. Bullet, cupro-nickel jacket, 
lead core; weight, 163 grs; round nose. 
Charge, 30+ grs. Ballistite. Velocity, 2,395 
ft. sec. Breech pressure, 17.1 long tons. 

French: 8 mm, Lebel. Copper alloy bul- 
let; weight, 198 + 2 grs., composed of cop- 
per 93 per cent, zinc 5 per cent, antimony 
2 per cent, Charge, 46.24 ers. Nitro-cellu- 
lose or 42.54 grs. Du Pont No. 22 Military 
(Nitrocellulose). Velocity, 2,380 ft. sec. + 
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25 ft. sec. Primer, Rem.-U. M. C. No. 8. 
Breech pressure obtained, mean, 42,300 lbs. 
Breech pressure authorized, limit, 45,000 Ibs. 

English: .303 cal. Bullet, cupro-nickel 
jacket, lead core, pointed; weight, 170 grs.; 
Bark VII; also round point, weight, 215 grs. 
Charge, 31.5 grs. + Cordite; nitroglycerine 
= Nitro-cellulose, or 39.5 + grs. Du Pont 
High Velocity Nitro-cellulose. Velocity, 
Mark VI, 2,000 ft. sec. + 25 ft. sec; Mark 
VII, 2,400 ft. sec. + 25 ft. sec, Primer, 
Rem.-U. M. C. No. 8. Pressure, breech, 15.5 
long tons Cordite: 19.5 long tons Nitro- 
cellulose, 

Belgium: 7.65 mm. Bullet, cupro-nickel 
jacket, lead core; weight, 220 + 2 grs., 
round nose. Charge, 37+ grs. Nitroglyce- 
rine-Nitro-cellulose, or 34.7+ grs. Du Pont 
High Velocity. Velocity, 2,030 ft. sec. + 
25 ft. sec. Primer, Rem.-U. M. C. No. 8%. 
Breech pressure, mean obtained, 38,000 Ibs. 
Authorized breech pressure limit, 46,000 Ibs. 

Connecticut. C. G. WILLIAMS. 


Loaded for Bear. 


Chauncey Thomas: What is the best load 
for the .45 Colt? Would 7 ers. of Bull’s-eye 
and a 300-gr. Winchester rifle bullet work 
all right? What is the best way to learn 
how to shoot a revolver?—B. S. V., Vermont. 

Answer.—For good results I have found 
but two good loads for the .45 Colt, depend- 
ing on the results wanted. One is the reg- 
ular standard cartridge where accuracy and 
gcod health is desired: the other is my bear 
load. The load you suggest is hardly heavy 
enough to insure results, altho it possesses 
valuable features. 

I suggest you improve it by the following 
method, which I have always found effec- 
tive: First carefully clean the gun with 
guncotton and whale oil, then coat it thoroly 
with embalming fluid. Then fill the shell 
to the rim with dynamite—be sure to use 
the 75 per cent grade—insert a wad lubri- 
cated with nitroglycerine, and ram tight. 
Nitrogen is an inert element and you need 
not fear to use freely anything containing 
it. Insert shell in cylinder, then ram down 
the barrel a rifle bullet—the one you suggest 
is good—and three buckshot. This was the 
favorite load in the Confederate army, and 
if you miss with one you are likely to hit 
with the other. It also seats the bullet 
nicely in the grooves. The best rifle shots 
always load in this manner except in rapid 
fire. I do not advise it in case of holdups, 
altho if used it is pretty sure to get them. 
You will not feel the recoil. 

Now, attach a fishline to the trigger—Ed- 
itor Smith of the bessologist department, a 
few pages farther along will tell you which 


is the longest, but I think about a quarter 
of a mile is better—anyway, something that 
will reach over the top of the hill, then back 
off to three feet beyond the other end of the 
line. take careful aim, reach out and give 
the line a firm, steady pull. Be sure to have 
hold of the end of the line. 

After you have returned and observed the 
hole in the ground, then go buy another 
revolver just like the departed, with a case 
of standard cartridges, and see how dead 
vou can kill a tin can. This is my way of 
learning how to use a six-shooter.—C, T. 


Rusted Up. 


Chauncey Thomas: You seem to have 
more horse sense about revolvers than any 
man writing about them in any of the maga- 
zines. My sixgun was rolled up in wet 
blankets, and the bed was not opened for 
a couple of weeks. The bed dried out by 
itcel?. hut the gun js all rusted up too badly 
to oven. It is a Frontier Colt and loaded. 
TI need a gun and cannot get a new one, and 
cannot send this te an outside gunsmith, 
esnecially as it is loaded. What shall I do 
with it? I thought I would write to you 
about it before throwing it away.—M. D. W., 
Saskatchewan, Canada. 


Answer.—Mule sense, my dear sir; mule 
sense, for a mule knows more than any 
horse. My old smoke wagon has occasion- 
ally been soaked in kerosene and in a 
pawnshop. One took the rust off and the 
other put it on: but both are scarce in the 
wilderness. The trouble is with those 
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stuck-in cartridges, Here are two methods; 
take your choice: 

The first thing to do is to say your 
prayers. If you don’t know how, don’t ask 
me; ask Haines; he is nearer—to you, I 
mean. Then with a knife point, or a wire, 
or something like that, begin to bore holes 
thru the lead till you reach the powder. 
Keep the cylinder upright all the time; the 
chamber under water, It’s a slow job, I 
know, but it can be done. When you are 
thru each bullet into the powder, then soak 
in water till you are sure that all the pow- 
der is wet. If you can, and before soaking, 
drill the holes large enough so that you can 
shake out the powder dry. But soak any- 
way, to make sure. The bullet in line with 
the barrel is the most dangerous one, of 
course, so keep your head out of line. 

Then heat the yun, in the oven probably, 
to drive all moisture out of the rust. This 
will take several hours, most likely. Be 
careful of heat and the springs, remember. 
Then put it in a pot with enough oil of any 
kind, or any kind of grease will do if you 
have nothing better, and keep it hot for 
some hours, or even a day or two. If neces- 
sary it will do no harm to let the mess cool 
and then heat it up again later. Take off 
the handle if you can, but it will not harm 
a wooden handle to oil it thus, It will ruin 
a rubber handle, however. If yours is of 
rubber, then make a wooden one later. This 
clean-up is no easy job, remember, with 
only limited camp tools. 

The hot oil will probably work into all 
places in time and loosen the rust. Then, 
still keeping the gun warm and the grease 
soft, begin to tap and knock the various 
parts till you start something. Do not force 
anything, especially the hammer, or you may 
break or bend some part. 

After you have it apart, then scour it as 
clean and bright as you can with water or 
oil and ashes. Like the old maid who got 
married, it will never be the same as it was 
before, but it will be a whole lot better 
than no gun at all. 

The other method, which is likely to result 
fatally to the gun, and to yourself if you are 
not careful, is to soak the gun as it is in 
warm grease, as before, but not so hot. This 
will take much longer, perhaps several days. 
Better build a stone fireplace or oven that 
will keep hot a long while, and off by itself, 
in a safe place. Then put the pail of grease 
and gun in it, close the opening with a 
heavy stone and retire for the night before 
the heat has a chance to possibly explode 
the cartridges. When cool, take it out and 
repeat the performance as often as you 
think necessary. Then work the cylinder a 
little loose as before, and try to get out the 
cylinder pin, This done, and all the rest is 
easy sailing. 

If you cannot get the cylinder out, but 
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can get the gun to work, or if not, then if 
you can get the hammer off, then fire the 
cartridges off one at a time, thru the barrel 
of course, by means of a nail for a plunger 
and a stone or something for a hammer. 
A light blow is all that is needed, but it 
must be quick as possible. Tie the gun 
firmly down to a log before doing this. The 
gun once empty of loaded cartridges, the 
rest is easy. First clean the barrel as well 
as you can, and the front parts of the cham- 
bers, with ashes, and lots of rubbing. 

All this will give the target shots the jim- 
jams, of course, but they do not live fifty 
miles from a postoffice nor a two weeks’ 
hike from a machine shop. Good luck to 
you. This is only a suggestion, not an in- 
surance policy, remember. It is up to you, 
so do not blame me if ydu get a job shoving 
clouds.—C, T. 


Fanning. 


Chauncey Thomas: How do you fan a 
sixshooter?—G, E., Missouri. 


Answer.—With a palm leaf or an old 
newspaper, especiatly when it sweats after 
using nitro powder. Your hat will do in an 
emergency. 

Another way, very popular in fiction, is to 
hold it on the top of the left leg—your leg. 
not the sixshooter’s—and strike the hammer 
rapidly with the palm of the right hand, just 
as if there was a mosquito on it. This is 
liable to injure the scenery, but will not 
harm the target. Apply to “Horrible Ike” 
or any moving-picture actor for particulars. 
I have not yet lived long enough in the 
Rockies—only forty-four years—to learn 
how to do it. Fanning is highly endorsed 
by cartridge companies and undertakers.— 
C. 2. 


Smokeless Pistol Cartridges. 

Several times Mr. Pratt has mentioned 
the fact that he got different effects from 
.41 rimfire cartridges out of a double Der- 
ringer when he used cartridges fresh from 
the box and others that he had carried in 
the gun a week or two. Also that he had 
somewhat the same experience with center- 
fire revolver cartridges, but this time in 
smokeless. I have never been satisfied with 
any smokeless pistol cartridge for even work 
and reliability over the black or semi- 
smokeless, and got into lots of trouble 
about a year ago when I said so. The rea- 
son for all this undesirable uneveness I do 
not know; perhaps Mr. Newton can tell us? 
But I did carry three .38 S. & W.-U. M. C. 
smokeless and three Peters semi-smokeless 
in my hip pocket in a small coin purse for 
about three months, then in the presence of 
Editor McGuire I fired them off in compari- 
son with fresh cartridges out of the box, 
both smokeless and semi-smokeless, I could 
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see no difference in the ones I had carried 
almost next to my skin for three months. 
Perhaps climatic conditions in Pennsylvania 
has something to do with it? Personally I 
have never had that trouble, altho I have 


occasionally found bad smokeless “squibs”’ 
in a fresh box, and do not consider smoke- 
less pistol cartridges as yet even in the 
same class with smokeless rifle and shotgun 
loads._—Chauncey Thomas. 


A New Recoil Pad. 
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Editor Outdoor Life: —Enclosed find 
drawings for the only successful recoil pad 


I ever saw, or used, and which is so in- 
expensive and easy to make most any one 
can make one. Four years ago I was hunt- 
ing with William Swartz of Bakersfield, in 
Basin Creek Cafion, in Kern County, Cali- 
fornia, shooting doves and quail. Swartz 
was using a Winchester pump, Model ’97 
shotgun which kicked him so hard his arm 
became biack and blue from the shoulder to 
his elbow. When we got home I began 
thinking of recoil pads, and of course got 
busy. I made up a working model and tried 
it out in a double-barrel Baker hammerless 
using two loads of 26 ers. of Ballistite and 
1144 ozs. No. 7 chilled shot. I shot both bar- 
rels at once, holding loose against the shoul- 
der, and received no kick. I then made one 
for Bill, which he is still using and which he 
wouldn’t part with. 

To make this successful pad, cut out two 
plates of heavy galvanized iron with cold 
chisel and file, and solder; three coil springs 
(about % in, springs or 1-in. springs); cut 
springs 1% in. long and file flat to solder; 
put the springs between the plates in proper 
place and screw up in vise until the ends 
of springs are flush with plates; then solder 
to the plates; drill small holes in plate that 
screws to butt of gun and large holes in butt- 
plate to admit screw head; the two screws 
will go right thru the springs and make the 
pad secure. I used mine without a leather 
cover, but Bill has a cover on his. This is 
the best thing I ever saw and sure does the 
work. We cut the stock off the thickness 
of the pads. A 10-year-old boy could shoot 
the heaviest loads in a 12-gauge gun with 
this pad without a kick. 

California. CLARENCE E. SMITH. 


Revolver Efficiency and Reasons Therefor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been read- 
ing quite a little “dope” in your good mag- 
azine concerning the killing power of differ- 
ent revolver cartridges. I notice, however. 
that the writers never go into detail in ex- 
plaining the reasons for their opinions. Why. 
for instance, has the .32-20 more killing 
power than the .38 Colt or .38 S. & W. Spe 
cial cartridges; or the .38-40 more killing 
power than the .45 Colt? Will you kindly 
explain this? I have noticed with interest 
several different articles on this subject. 
One party goes so far as to say that the .22 


long-rifle cartridge has as much knock-down 
power as the .38 Colt, but gives no reason 
for it. 

The .38 Colt is strictly a revolver cart- 
ridge. So, also, is the .41 and .45. They 
are loaded with lead bullets and either black 
powder or low-pressure smokeless. The 
origina) .32-20, .38-40 and .44-40 were loaded 
in a similar manner. Colt saw the necessity 
of boring his pistols for these early-day 
Winchester cartridges so that one-size cart- 
ridge would answer for both rifle and re- 
volver. To a certain extent these cartridges 
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have peen made modern in that they are 
now loacGed with high-pressure smokeless 
powder and metal-patched bullets. These 
cartridges were not intended for use in re- 
volvers, but are being used in them all over 
the country. Just go into any hardware 
store and call for a box of .32-20s, and the 
drinks are on me if they are not loaded with 
smokeless powder and metal-patched bullets 
unless they are from a very old stock. 

Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers were 
not made to use these cartridges, but they 
seem to be standing the strain. Here I wish 
to mention an incident which occurred to a 
young lad in my employ a short time ago. 
He fired a .38 automatic cartridge in a .38- 
caliber, break-top Harrington & Richardson 
revolver, treaking the hinge and plitting 
the cylinder. This might not have been the 
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result ‘f he had used a better gun, such as 
the Colt or Smith & Wesson, but I would not 
care to try it. The Colt revolvers are not 
recommended for the use of metal-patched, 
high-pressure cartridges, altho they may 
handle them successfully in most cases. I 
believe I would prefer the .32-20 built on a 
.45 frame if I intended to use the high-pres- 
sure cartridges. 

I have had quite a little experience with 
pistols and revolvers of all makes and cal- 
ibers and your pistol “dope” is certainly 
interesting to me. Cc. D. HIBBS. 

Texas. 

Note.—That those of our contributors 
mentioned give the reasons upon which they 
base their conclusions in this class of cases 
is a good suggestion.—Editor. 





Reduced Load for .32 Special. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the Arms and 
Ammunition queries, December issue, page 
591, Frank Koban asks for a reduced load 
in the .32 Special for bird shooting, and 
wishes a load that will shoot in a three-inch 
circle at forty yards. I have been using 
such a load for the past three years, which 
gives excellent results on blue and willow 
grouse. However, I have not hunted anv 
three-inch circles, but believe they would not 
prove too elusive for this load at forty 
vards. When I first decided on this load I 
was thinking of a load to shoot into grouse, 
and not into three-inch circles, as a larder 
replenished with “circles” does not suit my 
taste. 

The load consists of Ideal bullet No. 
32362, which weighs 83 grs. I cast the bul- 
let very hard (about 1 to 6) and resize to 
.o21. The powder charge is 4 grs. Infallible. 
The muzzle of the shells should be resized 
I use the Ideal shell indentor to prevent the 
bullets receding in the shell. File the in- 
dentor pin so as the indented portion wil! 
not present such a sharp angle to the rush- 
ing gases and be shot out. The pin may be 


shaped so as the side of the indent next the 
bullet base will be sharp or of an angle of 
about 90 degrees to the wall of the shell. 
The other side of the indented portion 
should slant back at an angle of about 35 or 
40 degrees and the indented portion will not 
be shot out, as will happen if the indentor 
is used as received from the factory. 

As for penetration, this load will penetrate 
six inches of cedar at fifty yards, and with 
proper loading has proven sufficiently accu- 
rate to hit grouse in the head at twenty-five 
yards. I have killed them up to seventy-five 
yards without a miss. 

It is not necessary to change sights up to 
seventy-five yards. I estimate the velocity 
at about 1,720 ft. sec. I have shot a great 
number of willow grouse which were sitting 
on a log, and a lot of them never managed 
to get off the log, and I have never had to 
search over an acre of underbrush to find a 
bird (as is often the case when the .22-cal- 
iber rifle is used), which proves the killing 
qualities of this load when used on grouse. 
I have fired about 3,000 of these loads, and 
have yet to experience the first misfire. 

British Columbia. J. E. HENRY. 


The Cap and Ball Revolver. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I believe that there 
is the same halo around the cap-and-ball re. 
volver that there is around the old Kentucky 
squirrel rifle, as regards its vaunted accu- 
racy, etc. I took one down to the armory 
the other night, expecting to do some start- 
ling work with it. After losing a lot of tem- 


per and some cuticle, I decided that either I 
had an extra badly worn gun, and my pow- 
der and bullets were no good, and I didn’t 
know how to load anyway, or else that the 
afore-mentioned halo would need a pretty 


strong polish before it shone again. Load 
ing was a slow and laborious crime. Bul- 
lets (some kinds) jammed half way in the 
cylinder; caps fell off into the sand; two 
chambers would go off at once; one target 
would last for an astonishingly long time; 
after two cylinders full I was soot up to 
the elbows. Can you give me some infor- 
mation on the kind of bullets that were 
used and kow to load for results? 

I would like to say that the six-gun talk 
you have been having lately is sure the 




















stuff. 
powder just to get the noise and kick—that’s 


I load my .45 §. A. army with black 


how much I like the game. I recently got 
a lot of factory-lo-ded, black-powder shells 
for it, and at least one out of six would let 
the bullet jump forward in the cylinder and 
clog it. Yet I could not twist the bullets 
around in the shells, they were crimped so 
tightly. None of my reloaded shells have 
ever done this, and yet many of the bullets 
were comparatively loose. It seems to me 
in this case, that the choke in the cylinder 
forward of the shell determines whether or 
not the bullet jumps. Probably my moulded 
bullets were enough oversize so they would 
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not jump past the choke, while the factory 
bullets would. 

The Colt people deserve a lot of praise for 
overcoming their inertia enough to put a .22 
auto on the market. I had a chance to fire 
one the other day, and contrary to expecta- 
tion, it held wonderfully well and had a 
splendid pull. However, since I have heard 
nothing but praise for it, I insist on making 
one kick, viz., that the rear part of the grip 
is so short it comes right in the middle of 
the palm, and any good scores are made in 
spite of it. Why in the name of common 
sense did they cut it off at such an angle? 

Michigan. D. W. K. 


More Information Wanted. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice the tables 
on ballistics published by various ammuni- 
tion and arms companies give very complete 
data on the performances of different guns 


and shells, such as muzzle energy, etc. I 

wish they would add one more column giv- 

ing the butt energy. R. A. WILLSON. 
Washington. 


Cleaning Rods. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In these days of 
smokeless powder and high-power rifles it 
is somewhat of a problem to find a way to 
keep your rifle barrel thoroly clean. With 
most cleaning rods one has to push the 
cleaning rag or swab clear thru the gun and 
then start over again, thereby making a 
tedious job of it and not cleaning the gun 
good at that. But I recently found a small 


cleaner that will fit any brass rod made, 
that can be worked up and down in the bar- 
rel and will not stick, doing the job in one- 
third the time and doing it much better 
than any cleaner I have ever used. This 
cleaner is made and sold by C. W. DuBois, 
Tacoma, Wash., and is the best all-around 
cleaner I have ever tried. A. H. KROGEL. 
Oregon. 


Arms and Ammunition Notes. 


On July 2 the Second Annual Missoula 
Stampede Rifle Shoot was held at Missoula, 
Mont., the scores of the teams being: Butte 
No. 1, 688; Butte No. 2, 682; Corvalig No. 1 
668; Wallace, 657; Missoula, 645; Hamilton 
642; Forestry team, Missoula, 631; Corvalis 
No. 2, 597. ; 


W. B. Matthews of Marfa, Texas, has com- 
pleted the organization of a rifle club with 
forty-two members, the following officers 
being elected for 1916: W. B. Matthews, 
president; O. A. Knight, vice president; C. 
C. Caruthers, secretary; W. P. Murphy, J. 
A. Poole and John Vitel, executives; T. M. 
Wilson, treasurer. 


We have organized a rifle club here (Sa- 
lem, Ore.) and have one hundred members 
already. Most of the boys are purchasing 
their own rifles, principally Krag carbines. 
We expect to have about two hundred when 
we get the guns here and do a little shoot- 
ing. We are fortunate in having a number 
of fine shots in our organization and expect 
to “sweat” the new men into shape in a 
short time. Our executive officer, A. C. 
Mitchell, shot a two-inch group at the militia 





range a short time since at the range of 
two hundred yards. I am sorry to say that 
no one thought of preserving or photograph- 
ing the score, but a number saw it, and can 
support my statement.—D. Wiggins. 


John C. Harris of Binghamton, N. Y., 
writes: “We sure get some real informa- 
tion out of your Arms and Ammunition De- 
partment. In the May issue Mr. F. L. San- 
ders of Oregon City, Ore., made inquiry for 
a device for centering patch for cleaning 
his Springfield. I[ have had considerable 
trouble with my Springfield and Ross .280 
until I got onto the knack of centering my 
patch on the end of the rod, turning it back, 
and giving it a rolling motion between my 
thumb and finger until it conforms to the 
shape of the end of rod. When using Can- 
ton flannel, which bas been thoroly wet and 
dried, it gives good results. I use a round 
patch about one and one-quarter inch in 
diameter. I find the round patch gives bet- 
ter results in all rifles from .22 caliber up. 
A cutter can be easily made or bought at 
a hardware store. I hope this information 


may be of some use to the great army of 
rifle users.” 
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Will you please give me your opinion of 
the relative merits of the .41 long Colt 
smokeless and the .38 S. & W. Special smoke- 
less for combined hunting and target pur- 
poses, and tell me why the .41 long Colt 
smokeless is not more popular?—M. W. Skip- 
worth, Eugene, Ore. 

Answer.—The .41 long Colt cartridge is 
not particularly popular and therefore has 
not had the amount of attention bestowed 
upon the .38 S. & W. Special. This latter 
cartridge has been the favorite with revolv- 
er shooters and therefore a great deal of 
time, energy and money has been devoted 
to getting the best results. As a result, it 
is far better than any cartridge which has 
not been thus thoroly developed.—Editor. 





Can spitzer point bullets of 150 to 190 ers. 
in weight be used in a model 1895 .30 1906 
Winchester as a repeater withthe same de- 
gree of accuracy as blunt-nose? Would you 
recommend a peep sight mounted on the 
above arm back of hammer, sight being flex- 
ible and knocked down by bolt as arm is 
looded, rather than one mounted on frame 
ahead of hammer, the peep to be used as 
auxiliary sight only? Will you give ballist- 
ics of Winchester .50-110 H. V.?—Wm. Salt- 
mash, Great Falls, Mont. 

Answer.—The spitzer bullets, of whatever 
weight, will give greater accuracy than the 
blunt-nose in this rifle. The Marble peer 
sight mounted on the grip of the rifle so ag 
to be pushed back by the bolt and right 
itself as the bolt moves forward works very 
nicely and is preferable to a receiver sight 
mounted in front of the hammer. The bal 
listics of the .50-110 high-velocity cartridge 
at muzzle and 200 yds. are as follows: Muz- 
zle velocity, ft. sec., 2,242; muzzle energy, ft. 
lIbs., 3,349. At 200 yds., velocity, ft. sec., 
1,342; energy, ft. lbs., 1,200; trajectory, ft., 
482. 


Will the Savage .250-3,000 handle the New- 
ton .256 117-gr. shell? If not, could it be 
made to do so?—Jesse Bond, Beeville, Tex. 


Answer.—The Savage rifle will not handle 
the Newton shell and could not be made to 
do so as the action is too short,—Editor. 

We have noticed various loads suggested 
in various sporting magazines relative tothe 
.45, .44 and .38 cal. revolvers, and we note 
that some use the .44-40 and .38-40 with H.V. 
loads and M. C. S. P. bullets. Now the Colt 
Company says these loads are too powerful 
for any revolver and that they cannot guar- 
antee said arms when used with such pow- 
erful loads. Now, if the revolvers are liable 
to blow up with such loads wouldn’t it be a 
good idea to warn the public so that no acci 
dents will occur? Personally we wish some 
management of a reliable magazine would 
test out the .44-40 and .38-40 at least and 
see just how powerful a load could be used 
with safety in Colt revolvers, as if any such 
load. as the .44-40 and .38-40 H.V. loads can 
be used we have a load which is very ef- 
fective. For instance, if the .38-40 giving 
1,775 ft. secs. velocity in rifles can be used 
with safety in a Colt, we have, in our opin- 
ion, the finest revolver cartridge on the 
market for the hunter, in this .38 size.—vV. 
S. and M. E. Thayer, Readgsboro, Vt. 
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Answer.—If any one were to seriously con- 
template using the high velocity loads in re- 
volvers we should certainly feel like warn- 
ing them not to. As to testing out to de- 
termine whether or not they are safe, this 
is more easily said than done. We might 
readily purchase a_ revolver, load it with 
these cartridges and fire them. The revolv- 
ec might let go and it might not. If it let 
go it would demonstrate that the load was 
excessive. If it did not let go it would not 
demonstrate that the load was safe, as we 
might be too near the danger point. The 
trouble is we do not know how much mar- 
gin of safety we have when the gun does 
not let go, or how long that margin would 
last under the strain of repeated firing. The 
revolver tested might stand the strain per- 
fectly, but another amply strong for revolyv- 
er cartridges might give way.—Editor. 


I have a Lee straight-pull rifle that is 
about worn out for 6mm. ammunition, and 
would like to have it rebored for 7mm. 
Could you tell me of some firm that does 
such work? Have you any idea of how much 
they would charge?—Walter V. Finch, Al- 
bion, Wash. 

Answer.—Try H. M. Pope, 18 Morris St., 
Jersey City, N. J., A. W. Peterson of Den- 
ver, Colo., or A. O. Zischang of Syracuse, N. 
Y. The charge will be from $10 to $20.— 
Editor. 


Iam planning on buying two shotguns—one 
to use on rabbits and quail, and one to use 
on ducks and geese at rather long range. 
If one gun can be had that will answer both 
purposes well, so much the better. Please 
give me your advice as to make, gauge, 
choke, action (automatic, pump or breech- 
loading) best adapted to the above-men- 
omy purposes.—T. L. Bailey, Chickasha, 
Okla. 


Answer.—Rabbits and quail call for a gun 
which scatters shot well. Ducks and geese 
require one closely choked to get extreme 
range and no one barrel will do well on 
both classes of game. Our personal preju- 
dice is in favor of a double-barrel gun. When 
used on rabbits and quail the light barrel 
should be improved cylinder and the left 
half-choke. For ducks and geese both bar- 
rels full choke. Further, the quail gun 
should have barrels about 26 in. long and 
the duck and goose gun 30 to 32 in. As to 
gauge we would prefer the 12 for duck and 
geese, while for rabbit and quail it is dif- 
ficult to choose between the 12 and the 20, 
as both have their advantages. The 12 
throws a heavier charge of shot, which 
means a_ thicker pattern for the same 
amount of choke, but the lighter 20 can be 
swung on the game more quickly. Our pres- 
ent preference would be for a 20, right bar- 
rel three-fourths choke, left barrel full- 
choke.—Editor. 





Is the Winchester rifle, model 1895, as 
chambered for the 1903 cartridge, accurate 
for 3,000 rounds, and where could I get one 
of the protectors to fit on the muzzle when 
cleaning? Would the take-down principle 
as applied to the above rifle, require re- 
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sighting every time the gun was. taken 
down, that is, for game shooting?—Hal An- 
derson, Tower, Minn. 


Answer.—There is no question but the ri- 
fle would be as accurate after 3,000 rounds 
as at the beginning. The take-down does 
not involve a re-sighting of the rifle. We 
do not know where the protectors could be 
obtained.—Editor. 


Which is the better for general use, a 5%- 
in. or 7%-in. barrel on a Colt New Service 
model, .44-40 cal.? How many rounds of .22 
cal. long rifle cartridges can be shot from 
a Savage 1914 model rifle (approximately)? 
How can you clean brass shells (.45-70) of 
black powder residue?—Warren H. Schnable, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Answer.—The 7%-in. barrel is better for 
accuracy and the 5%-in. more convenient to 
draw. The number of rounds which could 
be shot from the rifle would depend upon 
the length of life of the shooter as well as 
the length of his pocketbook. With good 
care they are practically indestructible. Boil 
the brass shells in a strong solution of wash- 
ing soda.—Editor. 


What velocity will the .303 Savage give 
loaded with a spitzer bullet, and can I buy 
cartridges loaded with spitzer bullets? What 
is the weight of the Lee 6mm.? Do you con- 
sider it a good gun to have rebored for the 
.256 Newton and can I buy .256 cartridges? 
I understand that the S. & W. revolver, .44 
W. C. F., and .44 special, are bored to the 
same diameter, and if this is so could I not 
use the same gun for the two cartridges by 
having two cylinders? Could a gunsmith 
fit a set trigger to the Lee straight pull?— 
W. L. Lyon, Forest Hill, Calif. 


Answer.—There are no factory-made cart- 
ridges for the .303 Savage loaded with spit- 
zer bullets. We have never tested the ve- 
locity of such loads. The Lee 6mm. weighs 
about 7 lbs. in sporting model. Rebored to 
the .256 Newton it makes a good, efficient 
rifle, the principal objection to it being the 
trigger pull, which is rather long and 
creepy. You can purchase .256 cartridges of 
the Newton Arms Company, whose adver- 
tisement appears in another column. Wedo 
not think the S. & W. revolver is bored 
for the .44 W. C. F. It requires a different 
shape cartridge. It would be a very expens- 
ive proposition to have a gunsmith affix a 
set trigger to the Lee Straight Pull.—Editor. 


I have a Mannlicher-Schoenauer, 8mm., 
model 1908, and I don’t know much about 
it having just bought it. How does this ri- 
fle compare with American-made rifles in 
range and killing power? What 1s the 
range (effective), weight of bullets, S. P. 
and M. C., on all big game in this country? 
What is the muzzle energy, S. P. and M. C., 
velocity, and can the cartridge be reloaded? 
Can you give me best mid-range (pointed 
bullet) and charge to be used in this gun? 
Is this rifle powerful enough for any game 
=. this country?—A. T. Hubbard, Biddeford, 

e. 


Answer.—The 8mm. has approximately the 
same ballistics as the Krag cartridge. Its 
effective range is about 1,000 yds. for tar- 
get work. The metal-case bullet weighs 227 
grs., has a muzzle velocity of 2,050 ft. secs. 
and a striking energy of 2,133 ft. lbs. The 
soft-point bullet weighs 236 grs., has a ve- 
locity of 2,129 ft. secs. and an energy of 2,- 
375 ft. lbs. We know of no pointed bullet in 
this caliber; but the .32-40 bullets make goo] 
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mid-range bullets. This rifle used to be 
considered amply powerful for all our Amer- 
ican game, but sportsmen are coming to re- 
quire more and more power.—Editor. 


I wish an unbiased opinion on the ques- 
tion I’m going to ask, as it will save me a 
lot of trouble and expense if the informa- 
tion I wish is given. I would like to know 
if the Springfield ’06 rifle is as good or bet- 
ter than the Newton rifle shooting the same 
cartridge. Which one is more durable, ac- 
curate, and what good qualities does one 
have that the other hasn’t? Will a Newton 
barrel wear out any quicker than a Spring- 
field barrel, using the government ’06 ammu- 
nition?—-Chester G. Stryker, Portland, Ore. 


Answer.—The difference in rifles is fre- 
quently a question of opinion. The Spring- 
field rifle was designed in 1903; the Newton 
rifle in 1915, or twelve years later. There 
are no patents upon any feature of the 
Springfield rifle and Mr. Newton could have 
copied it exactly had he wished. It is our 
impression that when he departed from the 
lines of the Springfield he had some good 
reason for doing so. As far as durability is 
concerned this is largely a question of the 
bolthead and it is generally conceded that 
the interrupted screw system used in the 
Newton and Ross rifles is stronger than the 
solid lugs found in the Springfield and 
Mauser. The Newton rifle has a takedown 
mechanism and a number of other changes 
which impress us as being improvements 
over the Springfield. Butall this is not say 
ing the Springfield is not qa first class gun 
Would suggest you communicate with the 
manufacturers of the Newton rifle and have 
no doubt they will point out to you the dif- 
ferent salient points. The manufacturers of 
the Newton rifles claim their barrels are 
made from exactly the same steel as the 
Springfield barrel. Therefore there shoula 
be no difference in their wearing qualities.— 
Editor. 


Will you or some reader of Outdoor Life 
tell of the Ross rifle and its capabilities. 
particularly in reference to its accuracy? 1 
am quite familiar with the Ross catalog anl 
the claims made therein and have handled 
and shot two Ross rifles a little, but never 
with an opportunity for an accuracy test. 1 
know one Ross owner who is enthusiastic 
ahout it as a game killer, but he has never 
given it a careful target test. I want some 
one who has tried it out to tell how small 
groups he has actually made with it using 
the hollow point 145-grain bullet.—‘Stew- 
arn” Tres, X.Y. 

Answer.—The Ross has the reputation of 
being very accurate for long-range work. 
We feel certain some of our readers will be 
glad to inform us of what kind of groups 
they have been able to get with the 145 
grain bullet.—Editor. 





Can you give me any information on th2 
.28-30-120 cal. Stevens target rifle? I have 
been reloading with black powder but it 
fouls too quickly. I would like to have an 
accurate smokeless load. How would the 
Schuetzen powder be? Also, would like to 
know the best temper for the bullet for 
smokeless powder. If you can give me any 
information on any good loads for this cali- 
ber I would be thankful to you. What do 
you think of this caliber for a target rifle? 
Is its accuracy as good as that of the .25-21, 
the .25-20 or such calibers? I selected it 
for a 200-yd. target rifle—C. C. Earhart, 
Indiana, Pa. 
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Answer.—Schuetzen smokeless powder will 
give good results in your rifle. The bullet 
should be rather hard in temper, from 1 part 
tin to 10 of lead to 1 part tin to 16 of lead, 
and should be plenty large to reach to the 
bottom of the grooves, as the smokeless pow- 
der does not upset it. This caliber is very 
good for target work, more powerful than 
the .25-20 or .25-21. Would suggest you work 
up a powder charge which gives the best ac- 
curacy in your particular rifle.—Editor. 


Does the .382 Marlin H. P. Special use the 
same cartridge as the .82 W. S.? Which do 
you consider the better rifle for wolves, deer, 
black bear and coyotes, the .32 Special or 
38-55 H. P.?—G. B., Cayley, Alberta, Canada. 


Answer.—The .32 Marlin H. P. Special uses 
the same cartridge as the .32 Winchester 
Special. We consider the .32 Special better 
than the .38-55 high-power for the wolves 
and coyotes and just as good for the deer 
and black bear. The trajectory is flatter.— 
Editor. 


In an Eastern magazine for April the edi- 
tor of the “Questions and Answers” depart- 
ment replies to one Victor Ehricon as to the 
trajectory of the Ross .280 and the Savage 
.250-3,000, at 300 yds., as follows: Ross .280, 
trajectory, 3.5 in.; Savage .250-3,000, trajec- 


tory, 5.78 in. I wrote to the editor of that. 


magazine calling his attention to the state. 
ment and referring him to your tables of 
ballistics in your March and April numbers 
and asked if his was correct. I have re- 
ceived in reply the enclosed letter which ap- 
pears to settle nothing. Will you kindly 
inform me where the discrepancy lies?—H. 
O. Palmer, San Francisco. 


Answer.—A consideration of the figures 
given for the Ross is sufficient to explain 
the whole situation. If the Ross bullet has 
a trajectory of 3.5 in. in going 300 yds., its 
time of flight would be .27 sec., as this is 
the period of time in which a bullet will drop 
sufficiently to give a trajectory of 3.5 in. 
If the bullet travels 900 ft. in .27 sec., it 
would travel at the average rate of 3,333 ft. 
per sec. The Ross bullet loses 600 ft. secs. 
in traveling this range, so eliminating the 
Increased air resistance, due to the higher 
velocities, and adding half this loss to get 
our muzzle velocity, we would have a muzzle 
velocity of 3,633 ft. secs., which is certainly 
going some. Taking the stated trajectory 
of 3.5 ins. as a base and working back to the 
actual muzzle velocity required of a Ross 
bullet to give this trajectory at 300 yds., we 
find it is exactly 3,700 ft. persec. Such being 
the certainty of manufacturers’ statements 
it is unnecessary to discuss the figures for 
the Savage rifle.—Editor. 


Is there a cartridge made containing a 
sharp-point soft-nose bullet, which would 
work satisfactorily in a .30-30 Featherweight 
Savage rifle, model 1899?—T. Lawrence, M. 
O., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Answer.—We know of no such cartridges 
now being manufactured. You might reload 
the .30-30 shells with a soft-point expanding 
apitzer.—Editor. 


Is the Springfield rifle that is procured 
from the government an army rifle when one 
joins the N. R. A.? Is there wood on top of 
the barrel so that the hand will not be 
burned when the barrel is hot? Is it a sport- 
ing rifle? Can a bayonet be attached to the 
barrel? Please tell me where I can get a 
book telling about the U. S. Springfield rifle, 
wodel 1906.—Joe Rich, Bradford, Pa. . 


Answer.—The arms furnished members of 
the N. R. A. by the government are the reg- 
ulation Springfield rifles of the latest mod- 
el. The entire barrel is enclosed in wood up 
t> a point about 3 ins. from the muzzle. It 
can be used as a sporting rifle by using cart- 
ridges with soft-point bullets. A bayonet 
can be attached readily. Write your Con- 
gressman for a copy of the government pub- 
lication called “Description and Rules of 
Management for the .30 U. S. Army Rifle.’— 
Editor. 


How does the .25 Stevens rim-fire cart- 
ridge compare with the .22 long rifle for ac- 
curacy at distances from 50 to 200 yds.? 
—Henry Fry, Melbourne, Australia. 


Answer.—The .25 Stevens rim-fire cart- 
ridge is more accurate than the .22 long 
rifle at the longer distances owing to its 
greater bullet weight suffering less from at- 
mospheric disturbances.—Editor. 


I have a Remington .22 Special and I am 
using the W. R. F. smokeless and greaseless 
cartridges. I haven’t shot it enough to know 
which is the best cartridge to use. I meta 
fellow-sportsman who told me that I should 
not use smokeless and greasless bullets ina 
.22 rifle, on account of leading the barrel. 
He claims they wear the rifling out at the 
breech or chamber. I will ask you to kind- 
ly give me your opinion about it and which 
iz the best ammunition to use for the .22 
ee Special.—Anton Spottam, Terrace, 

ont. 


Answer.—The smokeless ‘greaseless cart- 
ridges will both rust and lead your barrel. 
The smokeless cartridges will rust it. This 
because of the large amount of priming com- 
position used in these cartridges. Use cart- 
ridges loaded with either Lesmok powder or 
King’s semi-smokeless powders. All the fac- 
tories load them and there is practically no 
difference in the quality of their products, 
but steer clear of the smokeless if you value 
your gun.—Editor. 


I have a Mannlicher Schoenauer rifle, mod- 
el 1905, 22-in. barrel. I would like to know 
hcew much the 247-gr. bullet can be speeded 
up to. What would the powder charge be 
for it at 2,400 ft. secs., also what charge for 
272-gr. bullet at 2,000 ft. sec.? What make 
of powder would I use? Are these loads all 
right? What velocity and energy has the 
imported Austrian ammunition 247-gr. bul- 
let? Can the Mauser ammunition be used in 
the Mannlicher rifle? I see in the Ideal 
Hand Book that the Ideal gas check bullets 
for the .35 Remington automatic can be 
used in the 9mm. Do they work all right? 
Is the .35 auto a true .35 cal., or is it a little 
larger? Can the metal-cased bullets for the 
.385 auto be used in the 9mm.? Is there any 
revolver ammunition that can be used in the 
9mm. with auxiliary chamber?—H. W. Mor- 
ris, Vancouver, B. C. 


Answer.—You cannot speed your rifle up 
materially without reducing the bullet weight 
as the cartridges are loaded to give as great 
pressure as you should use. We could not 
recommend charges for use in this cartridge 
without first trying them out in a pressure- 
gun to determine the pressures they would 
give. The imported 9mm. ammunition with 
247-grain bullet gives a muzzle velocity of 
2,296 ft. secs. and a muzzle energy of 2,885 
ft. lbs. The Mauser ammunition can be used 
in a Mannlicher rifle. The gas check bul- 
lets will work all right in light charges. 
The .35 Remington autoloading rifle I under- 
stand is « true .35 cal., and the metal-case 
bullets could be used in the 9mm. As to re- 
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The Finest Vacation 


Conventions, business trips, social tournaments and 
all of the other “‘good times’’ leave you more than 
ever in need of areal vacation. Fishing is the greatest 
sport on earth. It keeps your mind busy. It gives 
your nerves a chance to get new strength, and puts 
new pep’’ into your whole body 
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The Prize Winning Rods 


are real friends of the t. b. m., the worn out teacher, the 
exhausted doctor and lawyer, or anybody who wants to be- 
come ‘‘fit’’. Here are four groups of prize winning fish 
caught on ‘‘BRISTOL”’ Rods. 


15-Ib, 35 in. Togue caught at Porter's Lake, New Vineyard, Me., 
by E. W. Parker 

Champion Square Tail caught at Portage, Wise., by Louis 
Dittherner 
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Scrappy old Pike caught by Edw. A. Ash, Chicago, Il. 


. 10%-lb. Wall-eyed Pike, Prize Winner. in F. &S. National Fishing 
Contest, caught by Geo. Ault, of Chicago, Ill. 


“BRISTOL” No. 25 is the leader of all the famous ““BRISTOL”’ Bait 
Casting Rods. Short close grip cork handle with detachable finger 
hook; large polished German silver casting guides; solid agate tip 
with extra large opening; easy for novice to cast 75 to 100 ft. Six 
“A 6lengths, weighing 8 to 8% ounces. Price $7.00 in good sporting stores 
ma\ or by mail at no additional expense, and a pair of prize winning scales 
mi free. 37 cther styles of “BRISTOL” Rods at $3.50 to $25.00 each. 
y For sale by dealers everywhere. 
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Catalogue Free 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
88 Horton St., BRISTOL, CONN. 


Pacifie Coast Branch: 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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volver cartridges the bullets for the .38 S. 
& W., .88 S. & W. Special and .38 Colt ani 
.88 Colt auto, are all .35 caliber and will fit 
a 9 mm. barrel.—Editor. 


Will you kindly advise me whether it is 
safe to shoot the .30 U. S. 1906 model rimless 
cartridge in a .30 U. S. 1903 model rifle, and 
will it harm the barrel any?—John Huhtala, 
Hanna, Wyo. 

Answer.—It is entirely safe, but you 
might not get the extreme accuracy as tho 
fired in a barrel chambered for this cart- 
ridge.—Editor. 


Please advise me the address of Charles 
Newton, maker of the .256 rifle. Also please 
advise me whether the same rifle and barrel 
shoot the 123 and the 140-gr. charges men- 
tioned in the table of ballistics in your April 
number.—Edwin F. Myers, Broken Bow, Neb. 


Answer.—Mr. Newton is president of the 
Newton Arms Co., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Their advertisement appears 
in another column. The same rifle handles 
both weights of bullets.—Editor. 


Is a .303 cal. Savage rifle a good all 
around gun for all kinds of game found in 
the United States? How many grains of 
powder do the Savage people load in their 
.303 cal. I own a .303 Savage and want to 
experiment a little with different kinds of 
bullets. How would bullets out of cartridges 
marked on the head ‘2-11”" of the W. R. A. 
Co. make work in the .303? The bullets are 
of the sharp-point type; I suppose that they 
are for the U. S. Army gun. They seem to 
be a fraction smaller than the .303 bullet, 
but they will not drop thru the Savage. How 
many grains of powder is toaded in the 
service shell? What velocity and trajectory 
could be obtained with the service bullet and 
the regular charge of powder as_ loaded in 
the shell by the Savage people? Is there 
a company that loads the .303 with sharp- 
pointed bullets? If so, who, and where?— 
By question No. 5 I mean the service bullet 
loaded into the Savage shell with a _ full 
charge of powder for the .303. Would not 
this make an excellent cartridge for shoot- 
ing geese on the prairie at long range. I 
see in your magazine that you claim that 
the service bullet shot from the Savage is 
excellent for small game.—Lawrence Miller, 
Hope, Ark. 

Answer.—The 303 Savage is a first-class 
gun for one of its power. For the heavi- 
est game we prefer one more powerful. The 
powder charge depends upon the grade of 
powder used. We would recommend that 
you write the DuPont Powder Co., Wilming:- 
ton, Del., Rifle Smokeless Division, for this 
information. The markings on the heads 
of the Winchester cartridges do not indicate 
the caliber, but we assume it is .30. If so 
they will work in the .303 Savage, as this 
is really a .30 caliber. The regular .303 bul- 
let is over size. The usual load of powder 
in the service shell is about 47 grs. DuPon: 
Military No. 20. It varies somewhat with 
the different lots of powder. We have never 
tested the velocity of the service bullet in 
the Savage shell. We know of no firm load- 


ing the Savage with pointed bullets. The 
service bullet loadedina Savage shell makes 
a cartridge longer than the magazine of the 
Savage will carry, but it could. be used as a 
Single loader and would make a very good 
load for long range shots at geese.—Editor. 


Is the 24-in. barrel gun the only length 
made in .30 U. S. Government? I notice in 
the Winchester catalog about a dozen dif- 
felent kinds of shells, U. S. Govt., U. S. 
Army, and ’03 and ’06 shells. Which ones 
will the .80 U. S. Govt., ’06, model 1895, han- 
dle as a repeater? In your table of ballist- 
ics, is it for the 24-in. barrel gun in the .30 
U. S. Govt. '06? If not, please give it to me. 
Is the Winchester ’06 Govt. considered as 
good as the ’03 Springfield in shooting qual- 
ity and carrying up? Does it hurt the barrel 
to shoot metal-patched bullets? Does the 
Army use ’03 ammunition at all? Is a fel- 
low’s chances any better using a .30 U. S. 
Govt. than with a .30-30?—L Lannoy. 


Answer.—This model will be furnished in 
carbine form with 22-in. barrel. The rifle 
will handle all the different cartridges the 
company says it will. Our ballistic figures 
are for the 24-in. barrel. The Winchester 
has the same velocity and carries up the 
same as the Springfield. It does not hurt 
the barrel to shoot metal-patch bullets. The 
Army does not use 1903 ammunition at all. 
The .30 U. S. Govt. cartridge is far more 
powerful than the .30-30.—Editor. 


I note the DuPont Military rifle powder No. 
16 as advertised in the May issue of Outdoor 
Life. How many grains would you recom- 
mend using to reload a .30-30 Winchester 
shell in order to obtain the extreme power 
and range with the 170-gr. bullet? What 
would be the energy and velocity of this 
bullet shot from a 26-in. barrel? I also own 
a model 1899 Krag carbine. I have had con- 
siderable trouble in getting proper elevation 
when using the regular military front sight. 
May I be permitted to use an ivory or othe. 
bead sight on my Krag when shooting to qual- 
ify for marksman, sharpshooter or expert un- 
der the rules of the N.R.A.? Where is the 
nearest rifle club located that is affiliated 
with the N. R. A.? Which of the following 
revolvers would you consider best for hunt- 
ing and long range target shooting: S. & W. 
1905 .38 Special, or Colt .88 Army Special? 
Does the barrel of the .38 Colt military seem 
to be too heavy to balance well? Is the re- 
coil greater than that of the .38 S. & W. 
Special?—Forrest Moore, Keysor, Colo. 


Answer.—DuPont No. 15 powder is not 
suitable for a .30-30. The DuPont No. 18 
should be used. Write the DuPont Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del., for charges. We do 
not know what velocity is developed as this 
powder is something very new. The DuPont 
Company will give it to you. We under- 
stand you must use the military sight in 
shooting for qualifications in the N. R. A. 
The only practical difference between the 
Smith & Wesson and Colt revolvers is in the 
form of grip. Some people like one grip bet- 
ter and some like the other. As for ac- 


curacy, balance, etc., they are substantially 
equal.—Editor. 
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Cole-Springfield Body 


Made in Springfield, Mass. 


Seven Passenger Cole-Springfield Toursedan $2195 
Four Passenger Cole-Springfield Tourcoupe $2195 


Cole-Springfield Town Car $2495 
7 Passenger Cole Eight Touring Car $1595 
4 Passenger Cole Eight Roadster $1595 


All prices f. 0. b. factory. 


———— 


Here’s Something New and Original 


In an All Year Round Car 


This announces the latest 
luxury in fine motor cars—the 
seven passenger Cole-Spring- 
field Toursedan. 


In this exclusive model you 
get precisely what everyone has 
been waiting for—a closed car 
and open car—all in one unit 
and all for one price. 


The roofis permanent. But 
the windows are removable. 
Hence, in a minute you can 
change from an open car to a 
limousine, or vice-versa. No 
work; no dirt; no fussing. 


This is the greatest con- 
venience of the automobile age. 


The Cole is the first high 
grade and only eight cylinder 
motor car in the world to 
announce its adoption of the 
Springfield type all year ’round 
convertible body. 


The new Cole-Springfield 
bodies are luxuriously con- 
structed, finished and ap- 
pointed. Inadditionthey em- 
body the convertible feature. 


Nothing surpasses them. 
Nothing is finer. Nothing has 
more smartness. They rep- 
resent the very finest closed 
car workmanship and design. 


They combine good taste, 
rare grace, style and refinement 
in every line and detail. 


This superb Cole-Spring- 
field body mounted on the 
famous eight cylinder Cole 
chassis gives you the very 
last word in a luxurious motor 
car. 


The convenience of the all 
season body, added to the me- 
chanical efficiency and excell- 
ence of the eight cylinder motor 
leaves absolutely nothing to be 
desired. 


So for ultra-comfort, ultra 
efficiency and all around utility 
the Cole-Springfield Eight 
eclipses anything else ever 
produced. 

Demonstrators now on ex- 


hibition. Make your demon- 
stration date today. 


Cole Motor Car Company, Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
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IF. 


(A Parody.) 


If you can keep your head when all the fish are biting, 
And not a one is sticking to your line; 

If you can hold your tongue when all mosquitoes bite you, 
And make allowance for their biting too; 

If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 

Or being bitten, just don’t mind the bites; 

Or if it’s Sunday, don’t give way to talking, 

And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise. 


If you can fish, and not make fish your master, 

If you can camp, and not make camping your aim; 
If you can catch some snags and speckled beauties, 
And treat those two imposters just the same; 

If you can bear to hear the size of two pounds 
Twisted by knaves to make it six; 

Or watch the flies you gave two bits to fish with 
Snagged at the bottom in a bunch of sticks; 


lf you can make one heap of all your catchings 

And risk it on one leap across the pool; 

And drop them and start again at your beginnings, 
And never breathe a word about a fool; 

If you can force the gray hackles and red ants 

To serve you when your hands are sore; 

And so keep on when there is nothing in you, 

Except the will which says, “I’ve got to get one more!” 


If you can talk with fishermen and keep your virtue, 

Or buy an automatic reel, nor lose the common touch; 
If neither mosquitoes nor thistles hurt you, 

If all game wardens count with you—but none too much; 
If you can fight; all day the dang mosquitoes, 

And tell your friends it’s sure great fun; 

Yours is the streams and all that’s in them, 

And what is more, you’ll be a fisherman, my son. 


WILBUR G. ERICKSON. 
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Did You Ever 
Have 
“Buck Fever?” 


You can’t safeguard yourself against that— 
but you can safeguard yourself against the 
annoyances and inconveniences resulting from 
a poorly-selected camp equipment. How? 


Simply let Abercrombie’s check up your list. 


Tents, cooking outfits, guns, packs, canoes, 
clothing, shoes—everything for camping trips 
and every article right. 


Catalog Y, FREE, has many tips on outdoor 


equipment that will interest you. Send for 
it today. 
Note: If you areplanning some deep-sea 


fishing this year, you can get tackle that 
will fit, hold and land your fish at 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE Co. 
311 Broadway New York 


Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine 
NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 
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ARROW 


J Powerful, Simple Speed Control. 
Sturdy Construction, Maxim Silencer. 
Highest Standard Bosch Magneto. 


The Arrow Two-Cylindes Outboard Motor 
is unusually powerful. Almost novibration, 


Cylinder or noise. The Arrow has sufficient sus- 
4H.P. tained power to tow very large boats, if 
Motor necessary. The simple speed control per- 
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hour, or any intermediatespeed, Develops 
4 P. Has few parts; is simple and 
strong in construction. Only the finest 
metal materials obtainable are used. 
Maxim Silencer on exhaust. Bosch Double-charging, 
High-Tension Magneto, readily accessible. Reversible 
propeller. 


FISHING—HUNTING—DUCK SHOOTING 
The motor can be swung up out of the water, avoiding 
obstructions, and to comply with game laws as regards 
power boats. Every possible test proves that we have 
succeeded in building an outboard motor that gives 
service and satisfaction. 


OUR ONE-CYLINDER MOTOR 


Light in weight; compact in design; embodies all the 

exclusive features of the two-cylinder type. Develops 

2% H. P. Particularly adapted for small boats and 
canoes. 


Write today for Arrow booklet— Dealers Wanted 


Arrow Motor & Machine Company, Inc. 
442 Hudson Terminal Bldg. New York 
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Two-Cylinder Qutboard Motor - 


mits trolling at a speed of two miles per 
hour, and high speed of ten or twelve per 
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‘ Acap that affords real pro- - ‘a 
tection and service under 
the hardest conditions. Made = 


of Olive Green Khaki or Red 
Flannel, has rubberized lining, 
which makes it absolutely water- 

proof. Cap has Fur or Flannel inside band 
to be pulled down over ears in cold weather. 
Outside rim also can be turned down, pre- 
venting water or snow running down back 
of neck. This is the best and most practi- 
cal hunting cap ever made. 

Write for booklet of other styles, including Auto Caps. See them 
at your dealer's. If he will not supply you we will send prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P. O. Money Order for $1.25. 

Do not send each 
personal check. Beware of Imitations 
Mention size 
wanted and 
your dealer’s 
name. 


PRICE 


$1.25 


Dept. A. 
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You Can Get ’Em With a Caille 


OR you can go to the big fellows’ 
haunts. Distance makes no difference. Just 
clamp your Caille Five-Speed Motor to your row- 
boat and off you go, 7 to 10 miles an hour. The 


@J Motor 
With Starter 











fs the highe st development in outboard m«c tors. 
Just pull a strap—light not “eer and, zip! 
away you go. No bl istered hands nor achi ing 


muscles from cranking. 








Has Five Speeds 
-a high speed, trolling speed, slow and 
fast reverse and ne tral. po cnr alge 
justments made without stoppir r 
reversing motor. oe magneto “° t 
in flywheel. Water-cooled silencer on 
exhaust. Details in r it og No. 10, 


Larger engines in Catalo 
The Caille Pesdectien 
Motor Company 
1532 Caille Street 
Detroit 
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Natural Wonders Free to All. 


This month we will quote three men of 
national standing concerning our national 
playgrounds, that those who read this may 
know that what we say is not idle rumor and 
that in America, so far as the general pub- 
lic is concerned, is a new land yet to be ex- 
plored. Our National Parks contain several 
Switzerlands of scenery. Within them are 
many splendid scenes utterly unlike any- 
thing to be seen in Switzerland or the Alps. 


To build a railroad, reclaim lands, give 
new impulse to enterprise, and offer new 
doors to ambitious capital—these are phases 
of the ever-widening life and activity of this 
Nation. The United States, however, does 
more; it furnishes playgrounds to the people 
which are, we may modestly state, without 
any rivals in the world. Just as the cities 
are seeing the wisdom and necessity of open 
spaces for the children, so with a very large 
view the Nation has been saving from its 
domain the rarest places of grandeur and 
beauty for the enjoyment of the world. 

And this fact has been discovered by many 
only this year. Having an incentive in the 
expositions on the Pacific Coast, and Europe 
being closed, thousands have for the first 
time crossed the continent and seen one or 
more of the National Parks. That such moun- 
tains and glaciers, lakes and cafions, forests 
and waterfalls were to be found in this coun- 
try, was a revelation to many who had heard 
but had not believed. It would appear from 
the experience of the past year that the real 
awakening as to the value of these parks has 
at last been realized, and that those who 
have hitherto found themselves enticed by 
the beauty of the Alps and the Rhine and 
the soft loveliness of the valleys of France 
may find equal if not more stimulating sat- 
isfaction in the mountains, rivers and valleys 
which this government has set apart for 
them and for all others. 

It may reconcile those who think that mon- 
ey expended upon such luxuries is wasted— 
if any such there are—to be told that the so- 
ber-minded traffic men of the railroads esti- 
mate that last year more than a hundred 
million dollars usually spent in European 
travel was divided among the railroads, ho- 
tels, and their supporting enterprises in this 
country. 

There is no reason why this nation should 
a es its public health and scenic domain 


as available to all its citizens as Switzerland 
and Italy make theirs. The aim is to open 
them thoroly by road and trail and give ac- 
cess and accommodation to every degree of 
income. In this belief an effort is making 
this year as never before to outfit the parks 
with new hotels, which should make the vis- 
itor desire to linger rather than hasten on 
his journey. One hotel was built last year 
on Lake McDermott, in Glacier Park, one is 
now building on the shoulder of Mount Rain- 
ier in Paradise Valley, another in the Valley 
of the Yosemite with an annex high over- 
head on Glacier Point, while more modest 
lodges are to be dotted about in the ob- 
scurer spots to make accessible the rarer 
beauties of the Inner Yosemite. For, with 
the new Tioga Road, which, thru the gen- 
erosity of Mr. Stephen T. Mather and a few 
others, the Government has acquired, there 
is to be revealed a new Yosemite which only 
John Muir and others of similar bent have 
seen. This is a Yosemite far different from 
the quiet, incomparable valley. It is a land 
of forests, snow and glaciers. From Mount 
Lyell one looks, as from an island, upon a 
tumbled sea of snowy peaks. Its lakes, 
many of which have never been fished, are 
alive with trout. And thru it foams the Tu- 
olumne River, a water-spectacle destined to 
world celebrity. Meeting obstructions in its 
slunting rush, the water now and againrises 
perpendicularly, forming upright foaming 
ares sometimes fifty feet in height. These 
“water wheels,” a dozen or more in number, 
soon will be made accessible by trail. 
While as the years have passed we have 
been modestly developing the superb scenic 
possibilities of the Yellowstone, Nature has 
made of it the largest and most populous 
game preserve in the Western Hemisphere. 
Its great size, its altitude, its vast wilder- 
nesses, its plentiful waters, its favorable 
conformation of rugged mountain and shel- 
tered valley, and the nearly perfect protec- 
tion afforded by the policy and the scientific 
care of the Government, have made this 
Park, since its inauguration in 1872, the nat- 
ural and inevitable center of game conserva- 
tion for this nation. There is something of 
significance in this. It is the destiny of the 
National Parks, if wisely controlled, to be- 
come the public laboratories of nature-study 
for the Nation. And from them specimens 
may be distributed to the city and state pre- 
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Hunt BigGame 
British Columbia 


The last stronghold of the 
MOUNTAIN GOAT, 
SHEEP, GRIZZLY and 
BLACK BEAR, reached 
by the C. N. R. 
in 
MANITOBA, ALBERTA and 
SASKATCHEWAN the finest 
MOOSE, DEER, ELK, PRAI- 
RIE CHICKEN and PART- 
RIDGE hunting in the Prairie 


Provinces is obtainable on the 
Lines of the 





Canadian Northern 


Write for Booklet, ‘“Where to 
Fish and Hunt’ and informa- 
tion to General Passenger Dept., 
Union Station, Winnipeg, Man. 


Travel through Canadian Rock- 
ies, Jasper National Park and 


Mount Robson National Park. 
Canadian Northern 


All the Way 





















MEN'S 
GOOD 
SHIRTS 


of fast color Percales 
in all the new sea- 
| son’s good patterns. 
Specially priced at 


> 10 


Parcel Post prepaid any- 
where in the U. S. A. 


Be sure to state size, sleeve 
| length and general effect 
desired, in your order. 


Mark letter ‘‘for the attention 
of Mr. Hunter.”’ 














THE A. T. LEWIS & 
SON DRY GOODS CO. 


Denver, Colo. 
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Sylvan Pass, the Western entrance to the Yellowstone 


National Park. 


serves, as is now being done with the elk of 
the Yellowstone, which are too abundant, and 
may be done later with the antelope. 

If Congress will but make the funds avail- 
able for the construction of roads over which 
automobiles may travel with safety (for all 
the parks are now open to motors) and for 
trails to hunt out the hidden places of beauty 
and dignity, we may expect that year by year 
these parks will become a more precious pos- 
session of the people, holding them to the 
further discovery of America and making 
them still prouder of its resources, esthetic 
as well as material. 

FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


This Nation is richer in natural scenery of 
the first order than any other nation; but it 
dces not know it. It possesses an empire 
of grandeur and beauty which it scarcely 
has heard of. It owns the most inspiring 
playgrounds and the best-equipped nature 
schools in the world, and is serenely igno- 
rant of the fact. In its National Parks it 
has neglected, because it has quite over- 





looked, an economic asset of 
incalculable value. 
* ~ 

Individual features of sev- 
eral of our National Parks 
are known the world over; 
but few to whom the Yo- 
semite Valley is a household 
word know that its seven 
wonderful miles are a part of 
a scenic wonderland of eleven 
hundred square miles called 
the Yosemite National Park. 
So, with the Yellowstone; all 
have heard of its geysers, but 
few indeed of its thirty-three 
hundred square miles of wil- 
derness beauty. Some of the 
finest of our National Parks 
here mentioned you probably 
never heard of. The Sequoia 
National Park, a hundred 
miles south of the Yosemite, 
one of the noblest scenic 
areas in the world, is the 
home of more than a million 
Sequoias, the celebrated Big 
Trees of California; but even 
its name is known to few. 
The Crater Lake National 
Park encloses the deepest and 
bluest lake in the world sur- 
rounded by walls of pearly 
fretted lavas of indescribable 
beauty—a very wonder spot; 
but it is probably least 
known of all. 

> - a 

The portfolio is dedicated 
to the American people. It is 
my great hope that it will 
serve to turn the busy eyes of 
this Nation upon its National 
Parks long enough to bring 
some realization of what 
these pleasure gardens ought 
to mean, of what so easily 
they may be made to mean, 
to the people, 

STEPHEN T. MATHER, 
Assistant to the Secretary of 

the Interior, in Charge of 

National Parks. 


If the public in general un- 
derstood the difference be- 
tween a National Park and a 
National Forest. there could 
be no doubt as to the opinion of any intelli- 
gent citizen. The distinction is so simple 
that it seems that it should be easy to get it 
within the comprehension of anybody. A Na- 
tional Forest is a going business carried on 
bv the Government for the sale of timber and 
timber products as far as it can be done 
without detriment to the property. A Na- 
ticnal Park is an open-air museum set apart 
by Congress either to preserve from commer- 
cial development beautiful scenery, trees, 
natural monuments, or some of the forests 
that are being cut commercially both in pri- 
vate and National forests. The idea is not 
commercial development along even conser- 
vative and constructive lines, but absolute 
preservation in a state of nature. Once this 
distinction is grasped, no one can doubt that 
these two institutions demand entirely dif- 
ferent management. It would be as sensible 
to put men with the same training in charge 
of both National Park and National Forest 
as it would be to place the same men with 
the same training in charge of a busy shoe 
factory and a museum of archaeology. 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE. 
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Shoot Loose 


NLY three working parts in the entire mechanism—one 
of these (the rotary bolt) takes up wear automatically, 
and becomes tighter with use. That’s why we can 

guarantee that the Fox will never shoot loose. 


Coil springs only—and they are also guaranteed for all time. 
The fastest hammer action ever put in a gun. 
Seeitat yourdealer’s. Write us for the handsome Fox catalog. 
Fox Guns cost no more than ordinary guns—$25 to $1000. 

A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4654 North 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Fox Gun has been awarded the Gold Medal at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 





AVAIL 


FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 


Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns 
also 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for 
Indoor N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing. 
A. W. PETERSON, 


successor to 


, SCHOYEN & PETERSON, GUNMAKERS 
Rear Bldg. 1415 LAWRENCE ST., DENVER, COLO. 
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RUNT" 2x 
DESCRIBES 


what's left—after a Maxim Silencer gets 
through with the usual loud distracting re- 
port of a rifle shot. You'll enjoy shooting 


and_ practice 300 per cent. more with a 


MAX 


on your favorite rifle. Easily attached—cannot disfigure. 
Eliminates nervousness, flinching, corrects faulty aim, makes 
a better marksman of you because the “Kick” is all gone. 
Write us your dealer's name and ask for our book on the 
i experiences of users of this wonderful, useful con- 
trivance. 
MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 
" 62 Homestead Avenue HARTFORD, CONN. 










































Know More 
About Shot Shells 


You will feel more confident 
on your next hunt if you test 
the quality of your shells be- 
fore you start out. 

Our booklet, “How To Test 
Shells,” tells you how to make 
three interesting tests. 


: BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 





You can prove what shell has the 
quickest primer, deepest pene- 
tration, greatest speed, hardest 
crimping, best waterproofing, etc. 


Nearly every ammunition dealer 
knows about our plan for giving 
you the famous free test book- 
let and free shells for the testing. 
Ask yours, and if he does not 
know, urge him to write us for 
complete details. 









The booklet is prepared for 
the real shooter, by a real 
shooter, and you will enjoy 
every line of it. 


United States Cartridge 
Company 


2484 Trinity Building 
New York City 
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Brief Reports on Tournaments of Interest. 


Nebraska. 


On May 23 was held the Nebraska State 
Tournament at Grand Island, the program 
ealling for 200 targets. Most of the Middle 
West shooters‘of note, both professional and 
amateur, participated, and good scores were 
the result. The winners are herewith given: 

State and Interstate Championship—Frank 
Rudat of Columbus, score 98; won shoot-off 
with Harry Philson, runner-up, also broke 
98. 

Winner Nebraska Handicap Championship 
—cC. C. Tappan of Gandy, score 97 out of 100 
from 21 yards. 

Winner Double Event—cC. C. Tappan, score 
4n out of 50. 

High Amateur for the Meet—Al Koyen of 
Fremont. 

High Professional—Rush Razee. 


Kentucky State Shoot. 


From the land of aristocratic horseflesh 
and beds of mint juleps—or do the juleps 
grow in beds?—comes the report of some of 
the best guns in all the country. Let me 
see. It was the old song of the blue grass 
region that ran, paraphrased from a popu- 
lac melody: 


“She was bread in Old Kentucky, 
She was sugar in New Orleans, 
She was honey in California, 
But in Boston she was beans.” 


Now, however, “she” is a trapshooter; or, 
at any event, the wife of one, and if not a 
convert, soon will be. “She” became inspired 
at the recent state tournament held in Lex- 
ington, and could you blame her after read- 
iny the scores rolled up by the contestants? 
The following topnotchers came in under the 
wire neck and neck, almost: 

Woolfolk Henderson, the grand amateur, 
broke 197 two days; 394x400 is where he 
stood when it was over. J. R. Taylor, pro- 
fessional, 393x400; C. E. Goodrich, profes- 
sicnal, 392; R. O. Heikes, 389; Bart Lewis, 
389. It looks as if the “hired men” had it 
coming all their own way. 


Tennessee State. 


May 26 and 27 was held the Tennessee 
State Tournament at Nashville. J. H. Noel, 
high amateur, broke 386x400. B. Lewis, high 
professional, 385. J. F. Chipley, 385. 





Illinois State Shoot. 


This was held at La Salle, Ill, May 23-24- 
25, the high guns being Mark Arie, 396x400; 
Art Killiam, 395; J. R. Graham and Homer 
Clark each 393, and E. G. Burmeister 392. 
On practice day Arie, Clark and Bills each 
made 99. The double state championship 
was won by Mark Arie with 46x50. The Jef- 
ferson cup won by C. F. Quimby with 49 at 
20 yards. C. E. Bosley won the Board of 
Trade diamond badge with 99 breaks at 19 
yards. The Smith cup was won by A. C. 


Conner, who in the tie shoot-off with Arie 

and Patt, broke 24x25 to Patt’s 23 and Arie’s 

21. C. G. Burmeister won state champion- 
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shfp. Mrs. Harold Almert and Mrs. B. P. 
Remy both shot thru the entire program. 
Mrs. Almert’s total score was 368 and Mrs. 
Remy’s 334 out of 400. 


Washington State. 


Held at Seattle May 23 and 24—and right 
here let me put you wise to the fact that 
in all the trapshooting country there is no 
more wideawake or enthusiastic bunch of 
shcoters than here at Seattle, where E. A. 
Fry has the bunch under his surveillance. 
And the ladies are waking up, too, but more 
of them anon. H. EB. Paston was high pro- 
fessional at Seattle with 194x200; F. M. 
Troeh high amateur,and Frank Templeton, 
each made 187, but Troeh won the Interstate 
Association’s amateur title with 99x100. Mrs. 
Ada Schilling broke 174 in the two days and 
Ai the championship contest shooting at 


Florida State Tournament. 


The first annual tournament of the Flor- 
ide. Trapshooters’ Association was held at 
the traps of the Kissimmee Gun Club on May 
18th and 19th. Fifty shooters took part 
and weather conditions were perfect. 

T. H. Evans of Orlando won the state 
championship with-a score of 91 out of a 
possible 100. J. A. Andrews of Tampa, W. 
N. Boylston of Leesburg and B. H. Lindsey, 
o* Bonifay, tied for runner-up with ascore 
of 88. In the shoot-off, Boylston won with 
a perfect score on 20 birds. Dr. W.B. Mell 
of Titusville was next with 87 out of 100. 

M. Daniels was high professional for 
the two days’ shoot, with a score of 375 out 
of a possible 400. W. T. Laslie was second 
with 360, and Walter Huff third with 351. 

W. N. Boylston of Leesburg was high gun 
among the amateurs, making a score of 348 
out of 400; J. E. Martin of Tampa was sec- 
ond with 346 and C. G. Westcott of Orlando 
third with 342. 


Ohio 


The thirteenth annual tournament of the 
Ohio Trapshooters’ League was held at To- 
ledo June 7-8-9, and at this shoot over 100 
contestants shot thru the entire program of 
450 targets. Fred Harlow of Newark, Ohio, 
was high over all, breaking 581 out of 600 
targets; C. D. Coburn second with 573. In 
the professional class Taylor and Heikes tied 
on 579. On the regular program of 450 Fred 
Harlow and A. Madison were high, Harlow 
breaking 442, Madison 438. The latter also 
made the long run of the tournament with 
150. Six shooters tied for Interstate Associ- 
ation amateur championship at 100 targets, 
three shoot-offs being necessary to decide 
the winner, which proved to be M. S. Hoot- 
man, who broke his 20. K. P. Johnson run- 
ner-up with 19. 


auineipaiuiguiiatan 
Indiana 


The Indiana State Tournament was held 
at Indianapolis, June 6, 7 and 8. C. A. Young 
was high professional for the three days 
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Jthaca guns 


MADE IN U.S.A. 





REASON 7 
P ; ONE PIECE HAMMER 
©} Qt does not take a mechanic, a 


_ ] scientific man or acollege profes- 
»] sor to see that our lock is simple |} 
F | —all we ask a shooter to do is to |) 
ve look pot Seer Ne talks for itself. 
= € use a one piece hammer | 
"} with only one hole in it—no § 
toegles or stirrups attached. 

you see more than one hole 
yf in a hammer look out for toggles 
| 9 or stirrups whether shown or not. 
4 Weuse nococking cranks, side 
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‘ ers or push rods; but mea hem- 
de only on y monger J toe and lift 
direct when gun is 

e ac es FREE—dou opened. 
5 up—single trap guns 
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ITHACA CUN CO. 
BOX 10 ITHACA, N. Y. 





@ You usual- 
ly get in quality 
about what you 
| pay for. 

Git is not often we 
get something for nothing. 


Gf you are looking for 


the Lefever——if your main 
consideration is cheapness of 
price—— look for some other 
gun. 


@The Lefever won the 
World’s Championship at 
Olympic Games in London. 


@, Catalog FREE. 


LEFEVER GUN COMPANY 
No. 


efever 


THE GUN OF 
QUALITY 

























lity you can find it in 









110 LAKE STREET, ITHACA, N. Y. 


























1916 





COLT .45 CALIBER 
AUTOMATIC 


Adopted by U. S. Government for Army 











and Navy. One of Browning’s Patents. BROWNING BROS. CO., Ogden, Utah 


BUY IT FROM BROWNING’S 


CATALOG—JUST OUT 


150 PAGES ILLUSTRATING 


EVERYTHING FOR EVERY SPORT 
FOR EVERY SEASON 


SEND POSTAL FOR A COPY 


IT IS FREE 














If your dealer 
cannot furnish 
Stewart Sights, 
send your order 
direct to me. 






Price 


$1.50 


postpaid 






Write ca Sree 
ca. 






The BEST front aes hm and the ONLY one 
with correct shaped, h 
finished bead. 





Du Bois Rifle Cleaners 


are the Newest, Best and Quickest. 

Wires keep the patch pressed against the bore 
and between the rifies—will NOT STICK in the 
barrel, and works going and coming, WITHOUT 
injury to the bore, 

No. 1 will clean .22 and .25 Cal. No. 2 will clean 
.30 to .45 Cal. Made from the best imported 
piano wire and high grade brass. Price rod style 
45¢ (will fit any rod). Field style with strings 

and lug 75c. 








Stewart PhosphorBronzeSight C. W. DU BOIS, Box 955, Tacoma »Wash. 











Made to fit ANY arm; 





guaranteed satisfactory or 











money refunded. 
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Nettie Burrows, St. Louis, Mo., one of 
the pioneer women trapshooters., 


Mrs. 








with the good score of 481x500. C. H. Ed- 
monson had B. Ehrlick coming close after 
in the amateur class with 480. Mrs. Harold 
Almert, the Chicago Diana, who has been go- 
ing a wonderful gait the past few months, 
broke 424x500, her score for the three days 
being 133x150, 127x150 and 164x200. Mrs. B. 
P. Remy, who won the Outdoor Life cup in 
the tri-state trophy contest broke 413 for the 
three days. Mrs. F. Remy 73x90. 


The Colorado Shoot. 


At the annual state target championship 
meet of Colorado, held at Victor, Colo., 





OUTDOOR LIFE 


June 14-15, R. A. King of Delta won the state 
championship with 100 straight targets, a 
remarkable record. 

The Colorado Handicap, carrying with it 
the Denver Post trophy, a handsome silver 
loving cup, was won by Charles D. Plank 
of Denver, who wrested the trophy from A. 
W. Huff of Victor. 

In the contest for the Spalding medal Jo- 
seph Rohrer of Colorado Springs and George 
Burt of Denver tied. In the shoot-off match 
Burt won. It was necessary to use 150 extra 
targets. King shot from the 16-yard line and 
Plank from the 20-yard line. 

King will represent Colorado in the na- 
tional meet at St. Louis, Aug. 17. The next 
state meet will be held at Colorado Springs. 


Maryland—My Maryland! 

The state tournament was held at Balti- 
more, June 7 and 8. Lester German was 
high professional with 340x350. H. S. Welles 
high amateur with 335. M. G. Gill won the 
Interstate Association amateur championship 
with 98x100. 


Great Western Handicap at Omaha in Brief. 


Winner of Western Handicap—Earl T. 
Gibbs of Cawker City, Kan.; score, 92. Run- 
ner-up-—J. G. Fye, Ollie, Ia.; score, 92. 

Winner Preliminary Handicap—Geo. 
lai of Kansas City; score, 97. 

Winner Double Event—‘Slim” Sieverson of 
Wisner; score, 27x30. 

Winner Western Introductory—Billy Hoon 
of Jewell, Ia, 100 straight. Second—W. 
Fickel of Glenwood, Ia.; score, 99. 

Winner Western Special—O. G. Bottger of 
Ollie, Ia.; score, 99. Second—Frank Card of 
Des Moines; score, 99. Third—(tie)—John 
Grauer, C. L. Waggoner, P. R. Miller, J. R. 
Jehn; score, 98 each. 

Winners Western Overture—(ties on 97)— 
C H. Larson and C. C. Tappen. 

Cleanup of entire program on singles the 
first day—(150 targets)—W. S. Hoon, ama- 
teur; Bart Lewis, professional. 

On practice day—(100 straight)—C. B. Ea- 
ton, amateur; W. R. Crosby, professional. 


Nico- 


High averages on 350 targets, amateurs: 


er ob a CER Cee is Nee cece eee 339 
i ea A” ee 339 
BOCORG Ee. We VOTRE co ciceccevoccdcdtocss 337 
TRIER, We I ewe cece descceteneewon 336 
TRIO —SORN GGEP onc sc ccc ccevecccccceee 336 
eee. MEU is das 0600 000006 0.06000en 336 
Pourin—O. GC. ORCS 6 ocd ccc coedesve’s 335 


Extracts From Complimentary Letters. 


I can get along with one or two meals a 
day, especially when I am out hunting, but 
so far I have not been able to get along 
without Outdoor Life.—Axel Johnson, Fres- 
no, Calif. 


The enclosed inquiry for a copy of one of 
our catalogs will no doubt be of interest to 
you, as the gentleman states that he took the 
clipping from an old copy of Outdoor Life 
dating back to 1907. Evidently he saves the 
magazines and enjoys reading them over in 
after years. We have had a number of in- 
guiries during the past season that came 
from old copies of Outdoor Life, but this 
one is the oldest. We are much pleased to 
receive such inquiries, as it is proof to us 
that the “ad” keeps on working for years 


after its publication, which, of course, is very 
satisfactory to us—W. J. Jamison, fishing 
tackle manufacturer, Chicago, IIL. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The attention of all 
persons is directed to the fact that all in- 
sectivorous birds and nearly all hawks and 
owls are protected by the laws of Colorado. 
It is forbidden to kill them or to capture 
them alive, or take or destroy their nests or 
eggs. The penalty for violation is a fine of 
not more than $25 for each bird or nest or 
eae or imprisonment not to exceed ten days 

jail, or both. These birds are also pro- 
tneied by the federal law for the protection 
od migratory birds, and offenders are liable 
pF ene gy me by United States officers.—The 
rado Audubon Society, by E. R. Warren, 
Freshen: 
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Scenes at last year’s G. A. H. 





Don’t Miss the Big Shoot 


Bigger and better than ever this year—handsome 
trophies for the winners—an outing full of pleasure 
—a tournament that will test your gun skill to the 
limit. Make sure to be on hand for the 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
AUGUST 21st to 25th 


Tentraps will bein operation. Ideal conditions are anticipated. All 
of the country’s shooting stars will be there and every man will have 
his chance to win the Nation’s Shooting Honors and the trophy 
that goes with them. Get ready now—come and bring the folks. 
St. Louis is easily accessible and there’s a good time in store for all. 


Plan Your Vacation to Include G. A. H. Week 


For program and special information write to E. Reed Shaner, Secretary 
Interstate Association, 219 Coltart Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., or The 
Sporting Powder Division of 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
592 Du Pont Building, Wilmington, Delaware 


To reach the shooting grounds take Delmar caron Olive Street to Delmar Garden—auto service thence to the grounds. 





























BOOKS 
SPORIS 


American Trout Stream Insects, by Louis 
Rhead; 177 pages; $2.50 net; Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York. 


Mr. Rhead believes that we should dupli- 
cate the insects which flit above the surface 
of the streams, and in this beautiful book he 
tells us why. The author teaches us how 
to know the various American trout stream 
insects, how to fashion the “counterfeit pre- 
sentment,” and how to employ them. While 
we may not always agree with the author’s 
findings, we can not help acquiring informa- 
tion which will enable us more successfully 
to cope with the sly denizens of our cold 
brooklets. It is a good book for the trout 
fly-fisherman. oO. W.S. 


Let Us Go Afield, by Emerson Hough; 320 
pages, illustrated; $1.25 net; D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. 


An admirer of this book thus briefly de 
scribes it: “It is a call to the wild woods 
for all those who live in the tame towns—a 
delightful hint to the man of the city that, 
in planning his holiday he must look for 
surroundings that are in absolute contrast to 
his regular life—and why.” The book will 
appeal to everyone who wishes to get away 
from the city at least temporarily. It is 
full of practical advice for campers and 
sportsmen, written in Mr. Hough’s highly 
original and delightfully humorous style. 


Cempany Training (Infantry), by Captain 
Cromwell Stacey; 173 pages, $1.00; Frank- 
lin Hudson Pub. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


This volume is intended for officers and 
men of the National Guard and United States 
Volunteers. It is useful also for military 
colleges and newly-appointed efficers of the 
regular service and for non-commissioned 
officers detailed to instruct recruits. 


Ar Army Woman in the Philippines and the 
Far East, by Mrs. Caroline S. Shunk; 183 
pages; illustrated; $1.25; Franklin Hudson 
Pub. Co., Kansas City. 


That intimate personal touch, that will ap- 
peal to the reader, are the thoughts of one 
woman conveyed to another without expec- 
ation that the letters were finally to be put 
in book form—it is the daily life of an army 
officer’s wife. That these letters were not 
written for publication enhances their value, 
because of the kind and quality of the in- 
formation given. 


Tennis for Women, by Molla Bjurstedt; 175 
pages; illustrated; $1.25 net; Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York. 


The author has had a most remarkable 
tennis career in America, having earned 
nearly every woman’s title of importance 
here last season. It tells simply and from 
her own experience the points every woman 
player should know about the game, which 
ved play and “strokes” are best suited 











to women, what service to use, when she 
should play net, etc. Miss Bjurstedt be- 
lieves that “no woman should attempt the 
man’s game of tennis.” 


Coast Artillery Matériel, by Capt. W. P. 
Platt; 170 pages; 60 cents; Franklin P. 
Hudson: Pub. Co., Kansas City. 


This work has been prepared especially for 
officers and enlisted men of the National 
Guard, and embodies description, adjustment 
and operation in drill and target practice. 
National Guard officers and enlisted men en- 
tering the coast artillery service are at a 
loss to determine how best, within their lim 
ited time, to properly equip themselves for 
this work. This volume contains the meat 
of some fifteen or twenty books and pam- 
phlets issued upon this subject. 


Attack and Defense of Fortified Harbors, by 
Capt. Arthur P. S. Hyde; 82 pages; illus- 
trated; 75 cents; Franklin Hudson Pub. 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


The subjects treated in this work are the 
general principles of coast defense, naval 
attack, defense against naval attack, com- 
bined land and naval attack, and defense 
against combined land and naval attack. It 
is especially valuable for state coast artil- 
lerymen. 


The Spell of Egypt, by archie Bell; 366 pages, 
illustrated; $2.50 net; the Page Co., Boston. 


Egypt, ancient and modern, is disclosed to 
the reader’s view with a charm that is irre- 
sistible and it all seems very real whether 
one is sipping iced drinks on Shepheard’s 
Terrace, Cairo, or viewing the wonders of the 
Temple of Abu Simbel. We are grateful to 
Bell for this concise narration of one of the 
mest wonderful journeys it is possible to 
make. It is one of the famous “Spell” Series 
which has met with such widespread favor, 
ard the Spell of Egypt is destined to be one 
o* the most popular of the series. 


The Girl From the Big Horn Country, by 
Mary Ellen Chase; 320 pages; illustrated; 
$1.25 net; the Page Co., Boston. 


This is the story of a bright, breezy girl 
who had lived all of her life on a ranch in 
Wyoming. She comes East for a long visit 
and finds it rather difficult to adapt herself 
to new manners and customs, but eventually 
learns to love new ways and days. The story 
is full of life and movement and presents a 
variety of interesting characters. 





The Six-Star Ranch, by Eleanor H. Porter; 
353 pages; illustrated; $1.25 net; the Page 
Co., Boston. 


Eleanor H. Porter, who created “Polly- 
anna,” one of the sweetest girls of fiction, 
knows how to picture girls in other relations 






























At 300 yards the Ross .280 Copper Tube Bullet strikes with the terrific energy of 2000 ft 
pounds, —every ounce is absorbed by the target, none wasted on surrounding scenery. 


breech used in heavy cannon of all nations, It places a solid mass of steel between you 
and the exploding cartridge. 


Sporting Ammunition with Copper tube he 
expanding bullet (patented) $7.50 per roo. QUEBEC, - - Canada, 
At best dealers everywhere, or Post & Floto, 14 Reade St., New York, Agents for U.S.A. 








Department B. 





KING’S RIFLEITE | 
AKOPOS LYMAN 
GUN SIGHT 


cers of the Regular Army and National Guard, who saw and used the back ray i them 
glasses at Camp Perry. We can actually guarantee the RIFLEITE 
will improve your vision and shooting whether with rifle, revolver or Write for Catalog to Dept.E 


shotgun. No frame genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once for 
new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
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Paralyzes with a Single Shot. 


The Ross .280 delivers an irresistible blow. No American game can withstand it. 

















The Ross straight pull action is absolutely safe. It embodies the interrupted thread 








Ross .280 Sporting Rifles $55.00. Ross | ROSS RIFLE CO., Dept. S-15 
























Already used and 
endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman, Lieut 
Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, 
Capt. Leigh, En- 
sign Lee, Dr. Me- 
Donald; Navy, Col. 
Hart McHarg, Jno. 
Hessian, Major Paul . . 
Wolf, and over 30 4) years of experience 


commissioned offi- 








Improve Marksmanship 









The LYMAN GUNSIGHT CORPORATION 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN.,U.S.A 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















Two MARBLES 
Guns in One— GAME GETTER 


Upper barrel (rifled) shoots .22; lower barrel (smooth ( jUN 
bored) shoots .44 shot or ball. Lengths, 12,15 or 18 
inches. Fits you for large and small game or inexpen- 
sive target practice. Stock folds up or detaches. Shoulder 
holsterfturnished. Sample Nitro-Solvent Oil for name ~e ~ vn ] 







goods dealer. Send for catalog of Marble’s 60 Outing Spe 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO.,571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


Successor to Mz arble Safety Axe Co. 














Rifles—Pistole—Cartridges | BEAR HUNTING © 


GUNS: 


a 's Supplies 


eaper or Better I can guarantee bear after April 15th in the best 
Send thre stamps for Katalog bear-hunting section of Montana. Lion-hunting is also 
& CLEMENT CO, good here in the Winter and spring months 
rowE: &‘ Cincinnati, 0. STEVE ELKINS, KALISPELL, MONT. 


















A Splendid Combination of Sights for Target or Hunting f Purposes 
MM ilcweta. 





A Flat Top Sporting Rear Sight With Eight Sopstinations of Notches with plenty of adjustment for elevation. With 
either a Triple Bead Front Sight having a Gold, Ivory or Black Bead at your will—instantly changed, or an “Ideal” 
“Gold” Bead that cannot catch in scabbard or brush. 

The shooting season will soon be here, equip early and practice a little before taking your hunt. You will be surprised 
how clear and distinct you can see several of the combinations only obtainable with King’s sights. 


Copy of "Modern Sights for = TD. W. KING, Box 399, Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 










SCREW-DRIVER POINT 7 








BRACED BLADE 
AND BASE = ONE PIECE. 


Price, $1.25 Price, 1.50 Price, $1.25 
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than those which provide the natural sur- 
roundings for the girl who played the “glad 
game.” In this latest story Mrs. Porter takes 
a group of young people from the East to 
Texas. The contrast between New Hamp- 
shire and Texas is experienced by the girls 
who make the trip and the reader of this 
book finds herself enjoying much of the 
spirit and history of the great Lone Star 
State. 


The Travels of Birds, by Frank M. Chap- 
man; 160 pages; illustrated; 40 cents, net; 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


Mr. Chapman says that birds have time- 
tables. When we consider, he maintains, the 
great distances some birds travel and the 
dangers they encounter by the way, it is re- 
markable that they usually arrive on time. 
Mr. Chapman also tells us in this book with 
what wonderful speed these little feathered 
friends of ours make their yearly journeys. 
He tells us that when traveling from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Minnesota, blackpoll war- 
blcrs average only thirty-five miles a day, 
but before they reach Alaska they have 
raised this rate to two hundred miles a day. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


The Determined Angler and the Brook Trout, 
by Chas. Bradford; 160 pages; illustrated; 
$1.00; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 


One may learn from the pages of this book 
(this being a revised and enlarged edition) 
where a gentle creel of brook trout may be 
made in a morning’s pleasant angling, and 
its pages contain an abundance of practical 
detail concerning tackle and methods of 
casting the fly, and playing and landing the 
game. It makes a notable and valuable ad- 
dition to any sportsman’s library. 


The Boy’s Book of Hunting and Fishing, by 
Warren H. Miller; 291 pages; illustrated; 
$1.25 net; Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. 


This is an extraordinarily interesting ac- 
count of how an expert on hunting and fish- 
ing taught his boy the lore of the woods. 
Every step of the training is explained in 
detail; the book also contains valuable tech- 
nical hints and “pointers” on rods and guns. 
All the woodslore of an “old hand” is here 
put om paper for the benefit of young boys 
and men who would like to know how to 
become proficient. 


(Above books for sale by Outdoor Life. Postage Extra.) 


Trade Literature. 


The Ideal Mfg. Co., North Kansas City, Mo., 
is circularizing the sportsmen and trade with 
some attractive copy describing their Ideal 
Tourist Shovel. 


The Union Pacific System, Denver, Colo., 
iz putting out some interesting pamphlets 
describing their vacation circle tours. 














ON THE PIKES PEAK AUTO HIGHWAY. 


The world’s highest automobile highway, the summit of the giant peak, is sho~n 
in background; elevation, 14,009 ft. On August 10th, 11thand 12th, 1916,the speed demons 
of the motor world will climb the rock-wallkd sides of the mountain in the National Hi)) 
Climbing contest for the Penrose Trophy, which will be the most spectacular contest in the 
history of automobile competition. { 
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